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The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer’d ; 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wreught, 
(A living sermon of the truths he taught,) 

For this by rules severe his life he squar’d : 

That all might see the doctrine which they heard. 
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St. John Baptizing on the Jordan. 


The engraving accompanying the present 
number of the Casket, representing John the 
Baptist, on the banks of the Jordan, performing 
the sacred rite of Baptism, is deeply interesting, 
both as regards the subject,and the beautiful 
execution of the picture. The dignified attitude 
of St. John, the fixed attention and lively inter- 
est expressed by his audience, together with the 
noble flowing stream, and the surrounding pic- 
turesque scenery, present a very imposing view 
to the contemplative mind. : 

The ordinance of baptism is of very high an- 
tiquity. It was observed among the Jews in the 
earlier ages of the Jewish church, in the form 
of washings, &c. and the reception of proselytes. 
No Jew could approach the Tabernacle or tem- 
ee of worship, after the most trifling unclean- 

iness, without washing, and much less a prose- 
lyte, from a state so unpure as heathenism, with- 
out using the same mode of purification. Scrip- 
ture refers to the sprinkling of the people in the 
wilderness by Moses, with blood and water, af- 
ter thetdeclaration of any aire and Jewish 
writers are explicit in the declaration that bap- 
tism was one of the ordinances by which the na- 
tions of Israel were brought into the covenant. 
From the baptism of proselytes, however, by the 
ancients, that of St. John differs, because he 
baptised Jews, also, as a symbol of the necessi- 
ty of perfect purification from sin. John was the 
forerunner of the Messiah, and he appears to 
have excited much attention, as the number of 
his proselytes was large. Christ himself never 
baptised, but directed Bis disciples toadminister 
this rite to the converts—he was baptised by 
John, of which interesting ceremony a most elo- 
quent account is given in the New Testament. 
Baptism, therefore, became a religious ceremony 
among Christians, and is still considered as a 
sacrament by various sects, In the time of 
the apostles, the form of baptism was very sim- 
ple. The person to be baptised was dipped in a 
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river or vessel, with the words which Christ had 
ordered, and to express more fully his change of 
character he generally adopted a new name. 
The immersion of the body was omitted only in 
case of the sick, who could not leave their beds. 
In this case sprinkling was substituted, which 
was called clinic baptism. Even in the ancient 
church, every person when baptised, was attend- 
ed by a christian friend of the same sex. who be- 
came responsible for the faith of the new chris- 
tian, and promised to take care of his spiritual 
welfare. This form still remains, though the pro- 
mise is not very strictly complied with in all ca- 
ses. 

The Western Church in the 13th century, 
adopted the mode of baptism by sprinkling, 
which has been continued by the Protestants, 
the Baptists only excepted. With the Metho- 


‘dists and some other denominations, the mode is 


optional with the candidate for church memher- 
ship. The introduction of sprinkling is said to 
be owing to the great inconvenience of immer- 
sion in the northern climates of Europe. As 
baptism is a sacrament, anu so considered by the 
Catholics, the Roman church has strictly prohi- 
bited the re-baptism of baptised proselytes on 
their conversion to Catholicism ; anti-trinitar- 
ians only are baptised again. Protestants ac- 
knowledge the validity of the baptism of other 
Protestant sects, as well as thatof the Catholic 
church. The Romanand Greek churches con- 
secrate the water of baptism, but Protestants 
do not. / 

The character of John the Baptist is worthy 
of consideration. From the testimony of the 
Scriptures, he was the Elias, who should go be- 
fore the Messiah. His birth, which was six 
months before that of Christ, was foretold by an 
angel, sent purposely to deliver the message. 
From early hfe he chose the austere course of 
life suited to a person dedicated to God, and by 
his simplicity in dress and food, by his solitary 
meditations and his deep knowledge of the writ- 
ten Gospel, he obtained that independence and 
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strength of mind, which made him the object of 
universal admiration, when he appeared in 
the character of a prophet. His preachings, 
which were severe and powerful, were earnest 
exhortations to repentance. He openly an- 
nounced his character, and proclaimed himself 
the harbinger of a greater, who should come af- 
ter him, witha zeal equalled only by his self de- 
nial and humility. He baptised many converts 
to his doctrine, and obtained respect among all 
classes, by the contrast of his severe virtue with 
the corruption of the times. When the higher 
mission oF Christ wes made known, at the time 
of his baptism in the Jordan, John pointed bis 
disciples to his new master and saw without en- 
vy, his own words fulfilled —* He must increase, 
but I must decrease.’’ He coveted no fame, and 
wished no further success. 

John’s boldness of speech in reproving vice, 
cost him his life. Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, cast him into prison for admonishing 
him in reference to the woman with whom he 
lived unlawfully, and to gratify the hate of this 
vindictive woman, John was beheaded, about the 
3lst year of the vulgar era. Thus fell this hon- 
ored prophet a martyr to ministerial faithful- 
ness. A number of his disciples continued 
faithful to him till death, and are said to have es- 
tablished the still existing sect of Sabians, in 
Persia, distinguished for their veneration of 
John the Baptist. 

The river, Jordan, its rich and beautiful sce- 
nery, and its associations of ancient times, seems 
to have been very appropriately selected as the 
place for the Baptist’s ministry. The sacred his- 
torians record that when the feet of the priests 
who led the Israelites,“ were dipped in the brine 
of the water,” that the waters of the Jordan 
parted, and the people passed over on dr 
ground. Jordan is said to be a large river, wit 
considerable depth of water, with high and. steep 
banks. Its source is at the foot of the Antiliba- 
nus, in Syria, and after passing a subterannean 
course it appears again at Panion; leaving this 
it passes under the city of Julias, the ancient 
Bethsaida, and expands into a beautiful sheet 
named Lake Genezarath, or Tiberias. It then 
traverses Palestine, of which it is the only im- 
portant river, from north to south, receives the 
Kedron, and after a course of about 150 miles, 
empties into the Dead Sea. The Hebrews call 
it River of Judgment; the Arabs, River of the 
Ford. The latter ascribe to bathing in its wa- 
ters the power of healing. 


The original painting from which this engrav- 


ing is taken was the work of Nicholas Pous- 
sin, born in Normandy, in 1594. He first studied 
in Andelys, and subsequently at Paris, and even 
under masters of littke merit he made astonish- 
ing progress. He had already acquired consid- 
erable reputation, when in 1624, he went to 
Italy for the purpose of improving himself in the 
art. At Rome, the poet Marini, became his 
friend, and inspired him with a taste for the 
Italian poets, in which Poussin found rich ma- 
terials for the subjects of his paintings, After 
the death of Marini, he was left without patron- 
age, and was obliged sell his productions at a low 
price, nevertheless he was indefatigible in the 
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studies necessary for the successful practice of 
the art. In his figures he copied antiques, and 
in his landscapes he closely followed nature. 
Poussin at length found liberal patrons in the 
Cardinal Barberini, and the Cavaliere Cassiano 
del Pozzo, for whom he painted the celebrated 
Seven Sacraments. These works gained him 
celebrity in France, and he was invited to Paris 
and appointed first painter to Louis XT11.witha 
pension of 3000 livres. In France Poussin fur- 
nished several historical pieces from the Scrip- 
tures, but being much harrassed by his enemies, 
painters of inferior merit, he finally quit Paris, 
and returned to Rome, where he died in 1665. 
Although Louis X1V. allowed him to retain his 
post and pension, yet he never became rich ; his 
disinterestedness made him neglect the opportu- 
nity of acquiring wealth, and he labored more 
for fame than for money. Full of veneration for 
the ancients, he aspired to the lofty ideas which 
he observed in them. His drawings were re- 
markably correct, and his composition judicious, 
dignified and noble. His invention was rich, and 
his style grave and heroic. Among his most cel- 
ebrated works are the Seven Sacraments, the 
Deluge, the Capture of Jerusalem, the Plague 
of the Philistines, Rebecca, the infant Moses, the 
worship of the Golden Calf, John Baptising on 
the Jordan, and many fine landscapes. The 
present picture is unquestionably one of his best, 
and all who are true judges of the art, will ac- 
cord the artist a high degree of professional 
merit. 
_—— 
ORIGINAL. 
TO THE CUYAHOGA RIVER. 
BY LYMAN W. TRASK. 
Fair stream, upon thy verdant banks 
4 strayed when hope was on the wing , 
Reclined beneath the branching elm, 
Or sat beside the gushing spring, 
How beauteous seemed thy peaceful wave, 
How music thrilled amid the bowers, 
And on the pure and healthful breeze 
Sweet odours rose from thousand flowers. 
"T'was then I dreamed that human life, 
Was smooth and placid as thy flow— 
That love was fair, and hope was bright 
As flowers that on thy margin grow. 
There magic seemed to rule the hour, 
And Naiads from their watery caves, 
Came out and danced with glee and grace 
Upon thy smooth and flowing waves. 
And woman seemed an angel then, 
As pure as heavenly saints above— 
A being whom we might admire, 
And whom a holy heart might love. 
Sweet virtue seemed in easy chains 
To bind creation to her laws: 
And man rejoicing in her power 
Was dedicated to her cause. 
How fair! how ravishing the view ! 
1 burned life’s theatre to tread, 
And share my portion of the joy 
Without a fear—without a dread. 
But years in gloom have passed away, 
And false I find those early scenes; _ 
The light,—the hope,—the love,—the joy, 
Are gone—and nothing now remains. 
Brigtit river—then a long farewell! 
No more I'll tread your verdant shore ; 
The scenes that fancy sketched are gone, 
And all my youthful dreams are o’er ! 
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“ Melancholy, but sweet is it to look back upon 
days of calamity gone by.”— Anon. 

Seated in our comfortable dwellin a or reclin- 
ing beneath the trees of our own fields or or- 
chards, we can scarce persuade ourselves, that 
all this peace, quietness and security are the 
productions of a few years, or that — are 
still living who have heard the yell of the savage 
and the death scream of the innocent victim of 
his rage within sixty miles of Philadelphia.— 
Simple, plain and yet heart moving is, however, 
the recital of tragic scenes which the aged have 
not forgotten, and over which the young may 
dwell with interest. 

Twenty-five years after my meeting with 
Benjamin Gilbert, and on the 15th of September 
1821, I found ot at Lehighton on the Lehigh 
above the mouth of Mahoning creek, and within 
five miles from the spot made memorable by 
the calamities of that family, whose sufferings 
and restoration tothe place of their nativity, fill 
the subjoined communication. But more, I found 
myself on classic ground—on a spot rendered 
remarkable in the re of Border war by oe 
of those sanguinary catastrophes which stain its 
pages. Tome the place was unspeakably inte- 
resting. Apart from any connexion with the 
fortunes of man or his works, the features of na- 
ture are such along the Lehigh, as to command 
the admiration of every traveller. Every linea- 
ment is bold, wild, hechien, and so massive, that 
the human hand may decorate, but can never 
deface an air of grandeur rising to sublimity.— 
The morning after m avvival, was cool and 
bracing, with heavy black clouds floating slowly 
over the surrounding mountains. Standing at 
his door with the friend with whom I lodged, and 
watching the streaks of morning, and_ the 
gigantic objects as they merged from the dark- 
ness into form before us, he pointed towards the 
Lehigh to the remains of an old log building 
then crunibling to dust, observed “‘ There once 
stood a house, built by the Moravian Brethren, 
which was destroyed by Indians after the people 
were massacred.” 

The fact of the destruction of a Moravian 
settlement on the Lehigh,.I knew before, but had 
not the most distant idea that I was on the spot, 
and expressed my surprise, which was greatly 
heightened by my friend subjoining, ‘* And 
about five miles from here the Gilberts were 
captured.” The sun of civilized improvement 
was then rising over this rugged region, and to 
visit the infant works at Mauch Chunk, was the 
first object of my visit; but memory of the past 
roused an interest far more powerful, and though 
the already stupendous performances of White 
and Hazard were seen with admiration, m 
mind dwelt upon far more sacred memoria. 
grave yard I have always visited with an awful 
respect, with feelings beyond language to de- 
scribe, and unnecessary to describe to those of 
kindred feeling. To suchI need not say, that 
on a stone amid bramble and half sunk into the 
earth, in the rear of ety eT Iread with holy 
veneration, the following Epitaph: 
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“To the Memory of 
Gotlieb and Christiana Anders 
With their child—-J ohanna ; 
Martin and Susanna Nitsmann ; 
Ann Catharina Sensmann ; 
Leonhard Gattermeyer ; 
Christian Fabricius; Clerk ; 
George Shuegger ; 

John Frederick Lesley ; and 
Martin Presser ; 
Wholived here at Gnadenhutten 
unto the Lord: 

And losttheir lives in a surprise 
From Indian Warriors. 
November the 24th, 

1755. 

Precious in the sight of the Lord 
Is the death of his saints. 
Psalm CXVI. 15. 





Andrew Bower, Philadelphia, 
1788.” 





From the engraver’s note, it appears that the 
remains of these eleven victims slept thirty-three 
years before the monumental stone was placed 
where it is, or was when | visited a second time 
in 1823, sinking into the earth. The massacre 
at Gnadenhutten now Lehighton, preceded the 
capture of the Gilbert Family nearly twenty-five 
years, and both events stand recorded, evi- 
dences of the blood and tears which watered 
the plant of early settlement, a tree new stron 
in growth and under whose shade are chaunt 
the songs of joy and gladness. 

A Narrative of the Captivity of Benjamin 
Gilbert and his family,* 


“THOU wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on THEE; because he trusteth in 
THEE,---Isaiah, Chap. xxvi. ver. 3. 


In the latter part of the year 1796,I was tra- 
velling down the Youghioghany riverfin West- 
moreland county, I was young but suffering un- 
der a severe cold, on foot, wet, weary and unwell. 
Towards evening I found myself in sight of a 
plain double log dwelling, towards which | pro- 
ceeded, demanded and received hospitality. By 
the garb and language I saw that the master of 
the abe was one of the Society of Friends.— 
His features were rough, but the lineaments of his 
face marked a superior man, which, young as lL 
then was, I soon found to be the case. It is ir- 
relevant to the purpose of the present narrative 
to relate the further progress of our acquain- 
tance; suffice it to say, I remained in his neigh- 
bourhood some years. He was Benjamin Gil- 
bert, the eldest son of Benjamin Gilbert, senior , 
but was not with the family when they were 
captured by the savages. The Benjamin Gil 
bert of whom [ now speak, married a Maryare. 
Anderson, from Chester county, removed to the 





*The readers of the Casket and Evening Post, in the 
habit ofseeing my signature to ‘Tales, which, though 
generally founded on fact, contained much of pure 
fiction, may very naturally regerd this in the same light; 
but such, however it is not. I was intimate with a 
part of the Gilbert family, and the story is from their 
own document, and I very confidently send it forth as 
truth. Mark Bancrorr. 
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Sewickly settlement, Westmoreland county, 
where both he and wife repose. I was present 
at his house when his brother Abner Gilbert 
arrived there on his return from captivity.— 
Many an hour have I most attentively listened 
to Abner’s plain told tales, and truly told tales. 
Benjamin Gilbert, long before the arrival of his 
brother put a pamphlet into my hand containing 
a Narrative of the captivity of his relations.— 
Since then I have never met with but two other 
copies; one at Marshallton in Chester county, 
very much mutilated, and the other, the one from 
which this present is compiled, procured from 
Roger Brooke, a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

In 1821, I visited the old farm on Mahoning, 
five or six miles from Lehighton on the Lehi i 
from where the Gilberts were taken. he 
houses and mills were still in ruins, and to me 
who had so many reasons to feel with this family, 
there were mingled feelings excited by the visit 
1 shall not attempt to describe. I may farther 
observe, that the reader who is acquainted with 
the variegated and beautiful, and now well culti- 
vated country over which this distressed family 
were made to travel as forlorn captives fifty- 
four years past, will most strongly feel the con- 
trast. But to advance with our subject. 

Benjamin Gilbert, son of Joseph Gilbert, was 
born at Byberry, about 15 miles from the city 
of Philadelphia, in the year 1711, and received 
= education amongst the people called Qua- 

ers. 

He resided at or near the place of his nativity 
for several years; during which time of residence 
he married, and after the death of his first wife 
he married a second, Elizabeth Peart, widow of 
Bryan Peart, and continued in Byberry until 
1775, when he removed with his family toa farm 
on Mahoning creek, Penn township, North- 
ampton county, then the frontier of Pennsyl- 
vania, not far from where Fort Allen was erect- 
ed. He was soon comfortably situated with a 
good log dwelling house, barn, and saw and grist 
mill. For five years this peaceable family went 
on industriously and prosperously, but on the 
25th day of fourth month (April) 1780, were sur- 
prised about sun-rise, by a party of 11 Indians, 
whose appearance struck them with terror; to 
attempt an escape was death, and a portion of 
distress not easy to support or conceive. 

The Indians who made this incursion, were of 
different tribes, who had fled before General 
Sullivan’s army, taking refuge under the British 
forts in Canada, and from thence carrying on 
their invasions into frontier settlements, and 
murdering or making captives of the weak and 
defenceless inhabitants. 

At the Gilbert farm they made captives of 
Benjamin Gilbert, senior, aged 69 years; Eliza- 
beth his wife, 55; Joseph Gilbert, his son, 41; 
Jesse Gilbert, another son, 19; Sarah Gilbert, 
wife to Jesse, 19; Rebecca Gilbert, a daughter, 
16; Abner Gilbert, a son, 14; Elizabeth Gilbert, 
a daughter, 12; ‘Thomas Peart, son to Benjamin 
Gilbert’s wife, 23; Benjamin Gilbert, a son of 
John Gilbert of Philadelphia, 11; Andrew Har- 

rigar, of German descent,26; a hireling of Benja- 
min Gilbert's, and Abigail Dodson, 14; a daugh- 
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one mile from Gilbert’s mill, to which the daugh- 
ter had come that morning with a grist. The 
whole number taken at Gilbert’s, was 12. 

The Indians then proceeded about half a mile 
to Benjamin Peart’s dwelling, and there cap- 
tured himself, aged 27, Elizabeth his wife, 20, and 
their child nine months old. 

Having eomplores their captures, the Indians 
seized on such plunder as they chose, with 
which they loaded three horses, and in part the 
prisoners themselves, fired the buildings and 
commenced their retreat. The last look the 
pr captives had of their once comfortable 

omes was to see the flames and falling in of the 
roofs, from a place called Summer Hill. They 
cast a mournful look towards their dwellings, 
but were not permitted to stop, until they had 
reached the further side of the hill, where the 
party sat down to make a short repast, but grief 
ewe the prisoners from sharing with 
them. 

The Indians speedily put forwards from this 
place, as they apprehended that they were in 
danger of pursuit. Not much further was a 
large hill called Mochunk,* which they fixed 
upon for a place of rendezvous. Here they 
halted about an hour and prepared mockasins, 
for some of the children, and as they regarded 
themselves safe from pursuit, enjoyed their re- 

ast, and then proceeded. The next mountain 

eyond Mauch Chunk being passed, hoist 
the party to the foot of Broad Mountain. Doubly 
distressed by a recollection of past happiness, 
and a dread of the miseries they had now toun- 
dergo, they began the ascent of this mountain 
with great anguish, both of mind and body.— 
Benjamin Gilbert’s wife, dispirited with the in- 
creasing difficulties, did not expect to be able 
to pass this mountain on foot; but being threat- 
ened with death by the Indians if she did not 
perform it, with many a heavy step she at length 
succeeded. The Broad Mountain.is said to be 
7 miles over at this place, and about 10 miles 
from Benjamin Gilbert’s settlement. Here they 
halted about an hour, aud then struck into the 
Nescopeck path. The unevenness and rugged- 
ness of which, rendered it exceedingly toilsome, 
and obliged them to move forward slowly; but 
they pursued their way over Quakake creek, 
Moravian Pine-swamp to Mahonial mountaims 
where they lodged the first night of captivity. 

It may furnish information to some, to men- 





*T his name is thus spelled in the original Narrative, 
but is the same now so well known from its immense 
treasures of Anthracite coal, and written Mauch 
Chunk (Bear Mountain from two Indian words.)— 
Rough, rude, and savage must have been the face of 
nature here in 1780, When I was first there in 182], 
the hand of civilized man had only just commenced to 
smooth away the stern aspect of nature; on a secon 
visit, two years afterwards, great and pleasing had been 
the improvement, yet still, the physiognomy of moun- 
tains seeming to trown defiance against human melio- 
ration, gave a dreary appeatance. But man triumph- 
ed, and now the once desolate Mauch Chunk, has 
given name to a flourishing -village and_settlement, 
and by its fuel has extended influence to Philadelphia 
Fitty-four years, and the weeping, ruined, and wreiched 
Gilbert family were dragged over rocks, where now 





ter of Samuel Dodson, whe lived ona farm about 


the finest roads delight and astonish the traveller. 
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tion the method the Indians generally use to 
secure their prisoners. They cut down a sap- 
ling as large as a man’s thigh, and therein cut 
notches, in which they fix their legs, and over 
this they place a pole crossing it with stakes 
drove in the ground, and onthe crotches of the 
stakes they place other poles or riders, effectu- 
ally confining the prisoners on their backs; and 
besides all this, they put a strap round their 
necks, which they fasten toa tree. In this man- 
ner the night passed, with the Gilbert family.— 
Their beds were hemlock branches strewed on 
the ground, and blankets for a covering, which 
was an indulgence scarcely to have been ex- 
pected from savages. It may reasonably be 
expected, that in this melancholy situation, sleep 
was a stranger to their eye-lids. 

Benjamin Peart having fainted in the evening 
occasioned by the sufferings he endured, was 
threatened to be tomahawked by Rowland Mon- 
teur, the principal chief of the Indian party. 

26th April. Early this morning they contin- 
ued their route, near the waters of T’erapin ponds. 
The Indians thought it most eligible to separate 
the prisoners into companies of two by two; 
each company under a particular indian. From 
the 26th of April to the 16th of May, this forlorn 
band of prisoners were dragged over the then 
truly savage region between the upper Lehigh 
and those of the Chemung branch of Susque- 
hanna. Often separated and exposed to the 
usual treatment of Indians towards their 
captives, but attended with a circumstance very 
unusual, if not withoutexample. It had been a 
practice of the native savages of North Amer- 
ica topaint with black, prisoners doomed to 
death, and longand well as | wasenabled to study 
Indian manners and history, this was the only 
instance I can recall to memory of the black 
mark of fate being placed on a prisoner and his 
life afterwards spared. The father, Benjamin 
Gilbert, was on the 14th, painted black, and of 
course, condemned to death, and in the simple 
but pathetic language of the original narrative, 
“On the 15th Benjamin Gilbert began to fail; 
the Indian whose property he was, highly irritat- 
ed at his wantoi strength, put a rope about his 
neck, leading him along withit. Fatigue at 
length so overcame him, that he fellon the 
ground, when the Indian pulled the rope so hard, 
that he almost choked him. His wife seeing 
this, resolutely interceded for him, although the 
Indians bade her go forwards, as the others had 
gone on before them, this she refused to comply 
with, unless her husband was permitted to ac- 
company her. ‘They replied ‘that they were de- 
termined to kill the old man,” having before this 
set him apart as a victim: butat length her en- 
treaties prevailed, and their hearts were turned 
from their cruel purpose.” 

_Who,on reading this can fail to remember 
Smith and Pocahontas!) Whocan remain un- 
moved by the power of female supplication ?— 
Not even the savage, and well may we exclaim, 
what a redeeming principle in human nature.— 
But a custom of the North American savages, 
and indeed one of the very worst of their customs, 
was one to quench any latent spark of humanity; 
that was the gauntlet. The description given 
to me by those who had been exposed to or wit- 
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nessed its horrors, excites even at the moment 
of writing this, a thrill of compassion for the suf- 
ferers. Amongst the numbers who gave me 
these terrifying descriptions, was Abner Gilbert, 
one of the victims whose fortunes we are now 
tracing. It was the custom of the Indian war 
parties on return to either their own or other 
villages of their respective tribes, to raise a pecu- 
liar shout perfectly understood by those in the 
village, who all made ready, forming themselves 
into two lines, on each side of the path of ap- 
proach. Between those two lines the prisoners 
were compelled to advance, exposed to what in 
the highest sense of the word might be called 
savage fury, 2s armed with tomahawks, whips, 
clubs and even knives, old men, women and 
children, exerted their utmost to inflict wounds 
and bruises on the terrified captives. In case 
any prisoner fell during this infuriate process, it 
was seldom they were permitted to escape with 
life. Those who were sufficiently active and 
robust to reach the council house of the village, 
were safe from any further immediate violence. 
Of all the terrors of Indian captivity, this was 
the most to be dreaded, as from its inflictions 
very few prisoners were exempt; and in its per- 
formance every trace of mercy or pity seemed 
extinct,and their places supplied by the most 
insatiable rage. The whole scene was human 
nature in the extremes of cruelty and suffer- 
ing. 

On the 54th day of their captivity, the Gilbert 
family had to encounter the fearful ordeal of the 
Gauntlet. “ The prisoners,” says the author of 
the narrative “were released from the heavy 
loads they had heretofore been compelled to 
carry, and were it not for the treatment they ex- 
pected on their approachmg the Indian towns, 
and the hardship of separation, their situation 
would have been tolerable; but the horror of 
their minds, arising from the dreadful yells of 
the Indians, as they approached the hamlets, is 
easier conceived than described, for they were 
no strangers tothe customary cruelty exercised 
upon the captives on entering their towns. The 
Indians, men, women and children collect toge- 
ther,* bringing clubs and stones, in order to beat 
them, which they usually do with great severity, 
by way of revenge for their relations who have 
beenslain. Thisis performed immediately upon 
their entering the village where the warriors re- 
side, and cannot be avoided; the blows, however 
cruel, must be borne without complaint. The 
prisoners are sorely beaten until their enemies 
are weary with the cruelsport. Their sufferings 
were in this case very great, they received sev- 
eral wounds, and two of the women who were 
on horseback, were much bruised by falling from 
their horses, which were frightened by the 1n- 
dians. Elizabeth, the mother, took shelter by 
the side of one of them (a warrior,) but upon his 
observing that she met with some favor upon 
his account, he sent her away; she then receiv- 
ed several violent blows, so that she was almost 
disabled. The blood trickled from their heads, 
in astream, their hair being cropt close, and the 
clothes they had on, in rags, made their situa- 





* The warriors but seldom took part, except by 
looking on and encouraging the demoniac sport. 
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tion truly piteous. Whilst they (the Indians) 
were inflicting this revenge upon the captives, 
the king came and puta stop to aay further cru- 
elty, by telling them ‘ it was sufficient,” which 
they immediately attended to. 

Such is the unvarnished description of one of 
the most abominable features of man, and the 
individuals of the forlorn party had not reco- 
vered from the effects of their recent treatment 
when they were called to meet another trial, 
which in their situation, was probably not less, 
if not still more severe; they were separated from 
each other. The aged Benjamin Gilbert and 
his wife and their son Jesse, were surrendered 
to Col. Guy Johnson, commander of Fort Nia- 
gara, near which they had arrived. 

1 may again pause in the narrative, to observe, 
that almost every alleviation of suffering which 
this family experienced in their captivity, was 
dué to women. When leaving the Indian town 
to proceed to the fort, shouts and gestures an- 
nounced a repetition of the dreaded gauntlet 
from which they were saved “ by the interposi- 
tion of four Indian women, who had come with 
the captives, to prevent any farther abuse, they 
might otherwise receive.” 

Weeping in bitterness of heart on their sepa- 
ration “the kindness of sympathy was awakened 
in one of the Indian women, who even forgot her 
prejudices,and wiped away the tears which 
trickled down Elizabeth Gilbert’s cheeks.” 

“The particular attention of Col. Johnson’s 
house-keeper to them, from a commisseration of 
their distress, clainis theirremembrance. Ben- 
jamin Gilbert, his wife and theirson Jesse, were 
invited to her house, where she not only gave 
the old folks her best room, but administered 
to their necessities, and endeavoured to soothe 
their sorrows.” 

A circumstance occurred between Benjamin 
Gilbert and the Indian chief who had made him 
and his family and friends captives, which proy- 
ed that this savage felt and acknowledged an 
overwatching Power. ‘* Benjamin Gilbert, con- 
versing with the chief, observed, that he might 
say, what none of the other Indians could, “ that 
he had brought in the oldest man, and the young- 
est cLild.” The reply was expressive, ** It was 
not i, but the Great God who brought you 
through, for we were determined to kill you, but 
were prevented.” 

_ After continuing ten days under the protec- 
tion of Col. Johnson at Niagara, Benjamin Gil- 
bert with his wife, son and daughter-in-law were 
ordered to Montreal, and the old man compelled 
to cast a last look upon the wilds which con- 
tained the residue of his family, whom he was 
never more to embrace. Embarked in an open 

oat, exposed to all the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and also to the brutality of the boatmen, 
whose conduct according to vhe representation 
of the survivors, differed but little from that of 
the savages so distinctively called. The old man, 
inured during a long life, to the sweets and com- 
forts of civilized life, broken in body and mind 
from such unexpected calamities and in declin- 
ing health when leaving Niagara, rapidly sunk 
under such complication of woe and hardship. 

Though the language is plain, and even homely, 
I cannot deny to a son a repetition of his plaint 
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over the grave of a father on a shore far distant 
from that of his birth. 


“ Benjamin Gilbert had been much indisposed 
before they left the Fort, (Niagara) and his dis- 
order was much increased by a rain, which fell 
on their passage, as they were without any co- 
vering. They passed Osewegatchy (where Og- 
densburg, New York, now stands,) an English 
garrison by the side of the river, but they were 
not permitted tostop here. They proceeded down 
the St. Lawrence, and the rain continuing, went 
on shore on an Island in order to secure them- 
selves from the weather. Here they madea 
shelter for Benjamin Gilbert, and when the rain 
ceased,a place was prepared for him in the 
boat, that he might lie down with more ease.— 
His bodily weakness made such rapid progress, 
that it rendered all the care and attention of his 
wife necessary, and likewise called forth all her 
fortitude. She supported him in her arms, af- 
fording every possible relief to mitigate his ex- 
treme pains; and although in this distressed 
condition, he, notwithstanding, gave a _satisfac- 
tory evidence of the virtue and power of a patient 
and holy resignation, which can disarm the king 
of terrors, and receive him as a welcome mes- 
senger. Thus prepared, he passed from this 
state of probation, the 8th day of thesixth month, 
(June) 1780, leaving his wife and two children, 
who were with him, in all the anxiety of deep 
distress, although they had no doubt .but that 
their loss was his everlasting gain. Being with- 
out a light in the boat, the darkness of the night 
added not a little to their melancholy situation. 
As there were not any others with Elizabeth 
Gilbert, but her children, and the four French- 
men who managed the boat, her apprehensions 
alarmed her, lest they should throw the corpse 
overboard, as they 7 igen to be an unfeelin 
company, she therefore applied to some Britis 
officers-who were in a boat behind |them, who 
dispelled her fears, and received her under their 
protection.” 


On the morning of the 9th, they passed the 

arrison of Coeur du Lac, near which, by the 
interference of a Squire Campbell who had 
charge of the prisoners, the remains of Benjamin 
Gilbert was interred under an oak near the fort, 
and with as much decency as perhaps the place 
and times would admit. The trenches and clay 
walls were all that remained in 1818, to show 
where Coeur du Lac once stood, and the oak 
under which Gilbert the father was placed, per- 
haps stood no longer, but it was with noordinary 
feelings I visited the spot. In summer, no im- 
agination, however strong or lively, could con- 
ceive a groupof islands more lovely than those 
in the St. Lawrence below Ogdensburgh, and 
in midsummer did I traverse them. The season 
of the year was nearly the same, but how con- 
trasted the circumstances. In peace, liberty 
and health, I trod the silent isles, for though 
smiling as the Hesperides, they were then unin- 
habited,* but how desolate must they have ap- 





* Occa-ioned by a claim ofan Indian tribe to their 
soil, and also by a doubt not then solved where the 
line between the United States and Canada would 





pass along the stream of St. Lawrence. 
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peared thirty-eight years before to the eyes of 
the despairing captives. 

At Montreal the mother and children were 
treated humanely, and upon application to a 
Col. Campbell, he, together with Esquire Camp- 
bell, took down a short account, from the mouth 
of Elizabeth Gilbert, of her sufferings and situa- 
tion, and after preparing from it a concise nar- 
rative, they applied tothe Brigadier General 
McClean, to forward it to General Haldimand 
at Quebec, desiring his attention to the suffer- 
ers. The appeal was notin vain, instant orders 
were issued for the release of the whole family, 
with instructions to every intermediate garrison 
to furnish them with necessaries as they came 
down. From the bold text of the original nar- 
rative, though not so yarticularly stated, it 
would appear, that these generous and humane 
steps were taken without acquainting the anxious 
mother and her two children, so as not to expose 
them to blasted hopes; as the narrative proceeds 
thus, after stating the interposition of the two 
Campbells and some other common circum- 
stances. 

“Thomas Gomerson hearing of theirsituation, 
came to see them; he was educated a Quaker, 
and had been a merchant of New York, and 
travelled with Robert Walker in his religious 
visits; but upon the commencement of the war, 
had deviated from his former principles, and had 
lost all the appearance of a Friend, wearing a 
sword. Hebehaved with respect to the prison- 
ers, and made Elizabeth a present. 

“ The particular attention of Col. Closs, and 
the care he showed by writing to Niagara, on 
behalf of the captives, as he was entirely astran- 
ger to them, is remembered with gratitude.” 

The human heart that does not glow on 
reading the following is but little te be envied. 

“Sarah Gilbert, the wife of Jesse, becoming a 
mother, Elizabeth left the service she was en- 
gaged in; Jesse having taken a house, that she 
might give her daughter every necessary atten- 
dance. In order to make their situation as com- 
fortable as possible, they took a child to nurse, 
which added a little to their income. After this, 
Elizabeth Gilbert hired herself to iron a day for 
Adam Scott. Whilstshe was at her work,a 
little girl belonging to the house, acquainted 
her that there were some who wanted to see her, 
and upon entering the room, she found six ofher 
children. The joy and surprise she felt on this 
oecasion, were beyond what we shall attempt 
to describe. A messenger was sent to inform 
Jesse and his wife, that Joseph Gilbert, Benja- 
min Peart, Elizabeth his wife and their youn 
child, and Abner and Elizabeth Gilbert the 
younger, were with their mother.” 

Well might the writer forbear the task of de- 
scribing such a scene. Had his powers of de- 
scription been as warm as I know his heart to 
have been, human language could have afforded 
him no terms adequate; it was one of those in- 
cidents in human history which needed no 
words, 

_ From the whole tenor of her son’s narrative, 
'ttwould appear that Elizabeth Gilbert was a 
woman of an extraordinary degree of fortitude, 
and of an active courage which would have done 
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liberty and to her embraces of six of her fa 
mily by no means terminated the trials of this 
excellent woman. Her step-son, or rather the 
step-son of her late hustand, Thomas Peart,*was 
amongst the liberated, but remained voluntarily 
at Niagara in order to procure the release of 
Benjamin Gilbert, the son of John Gilbert ot 
Philadelphia, and Rebecca Gilbert, the daughter 
of the late Benjamin Gilbert, who still remained 
in captivity. 

Amongst the customs, or indeed common laws 
of the Indian tribes, one of the most remarkable 
and interesting was adoption of Hee ag 
This right belonged more particularly to the 
females than tothe warriors, and well was it for 
prisoners that the election depended rather 
upon the voice of the mother than on that of the 
father,as inumerable lives were thus spared, 
whom the warriors would have immolated.— 
When once adopted, if the captives assumed a 
cheerful aspect, entered into their modes of life, 
learned their language, and in brief. acted as if 
he or she actually felt themselves adopted, all 
hardship was removed not incident to Indian 
modes of life. But, if this change of relation ope- 
rated as amelioration of condition in the life of 
the prisoner, it rendered ransom extremely dif- 
ficult in all cases, and in some instances pre- 
cluded it altogether. These difficulties were 
exemplified in a striking manner in the person 
of Elizabeth Gilbert the younger. This girl, only 
12 years of age when captured, was adopted by 
an Indian family, but afterwards permitted to 
reside in a white family of the name of Secord, 
by whom she was treated as a child indeed, and 
to whom, she became so rnuch attached as to 
call Mrs. Secord by the endearing title of mam- 
ma. Her residence, however, in a white family 
was a favor and great favor granted to the Se- 
cords by the Indian parents of Elizabeth, who 
regarded and claimed her as their child. Mr. 
Secord having business at Niagara, took Betsey, 
as she was called, with him, and where after 
long separation, she had the happiness to meet 
with six of her relations, most of whom had been 
already released and were prereres to set out 
for Montreal, lingering and yearning for those 
they seemed destined to leave behind perhaps 
forever. The sight of their beloved little sister 
roused every energy to effect her release, which 
desire was generously seconded by John Secord 
and Col. Butler, whosoon after her visit to Nia- 
gara, sent for the Indian who claimed Elizabeth, 
and made overtures for her ransom. At first he 
declared that he “would not sell his own flesh 
and blood.” But attacked through his interest, 
or in other words his necessities, the negociation 
succeeded, and, as we have already seen, her 
youngest child was amongst the treasures first 
restored to the mother at Montreal. 

Whilst all the hopes and fears of this truly in- 
teresting family were thus called into action, 
some rleaiua from actual captivity but strug- 
gling with poverty, often actual want, amongst 
strangers and others still lingering in the savage 
wilds, an energetic mind was employed for their 
release and restoration to their once happy and 








honor to the sterner sex. The restoration to 


* Both the Pearts were sons of Binjamin Gilbert’s 
first wife, by a former husband, 
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always beloved native country. This was Ben- 
jamin Gilbert, a son of the deceased patriarch 
y his first wife.* After her long and painful 
trials the fair sunshine of hope broke upon her 
in repeated beams “between clouds of despon- 
dency. Sweet indeed must have been the home 
of her parents to this woman, and before reach- 
ing that home joyful must have been the most 
indistinct voice from thence. Though sufferin 
no opportunity of inquiry to pass unimproved, 
in a time of war intelligence from her friends in 
Pennsylvania was difficult to procure. By indi- 
rect means she at length, however, learned, that 
* Friends of Philadelphia, had been very assi- 
duous in their endeavours to gain information 
where their family was, and had sent to the dif- 
ferent meetings, desiring them to inform them- 
selves of the situation of the captured family, 
and if in their power, afford them such relief as 
they might need.” 
~ In her pilgrimage, one real member of her 
Society, and ina doubled sense a friend, pre- 
sented herself to the widowed mother. This 
was Deborah Jones, a daughter of Abraham 
Wing, but at the moment when Elizabeth Gil- 
bert was preparing to enter as inmate the house 
of her friends, that asylum was closed by the 
cold hand of death.—That sympathizing heart 
ceased to beat. Affliction for this severe be- 
reavement was soothed by the most consoling 
sound which had reached the ears of the wan- 
derers from the day of their capture. A person 
from Crown Point brought the truly welcome 
news, “that Benjamin Gilbert, a son of the de- 
ceased by his first wife, had come thither in order 
to be of that service he could to the family, and 
had desired him to make inquiry where they 
were, and in what situation, and send him the 
earliest information possible.”’ 

The dawn of deliverance from captivity and 
exile, and return to their native fields now broke 
with a certainty of coming day. The members 
of the scattered family were now rapidly re- 
uniting. The exhilarating news of theapproach 
of her step-son, was quickly followed by the in- 
telligence brought to Elizabeth Gilbert of the 
deliverance of her daughter of the same name, 
at the moment when all hope of such happiness 





*This man was the author of the very plain 
straight-forward narrative of the sufferings of his rela- 
tions, and a man of general information far beyond 


what could be supposed from the only specimen of 


authorship he ever attempted. He had separated from 
his father’s family before their removal to Mahoning ; 
married a Margaret Anderson,a native of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, and removed into Westmore- 
land county of the same state, where the husband and 
wife ended their days childless. Many years before 
his death, Benjamin Gilbert, adopted as his heir, his 
yonngent halt brotherAbner,who inherited accordingly, 

was present at Benjamin Gilbert’s house when Ab- 
ner arrived, in I think 1797; of the year, however, as 
depending on memory, I am not certain. In Abner 
Gilbert, with whom I became acquainted, I found an 
example of whom many others of like kind crossed 
my path. He always spoke affectionately of the In- 
dians, and seemed to retain a strong poetic remem- 
brance of the wild, uncertain, wandering and change- 
ful life of his savage captors, and in their manner, 
afterwards his friends. 
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seemed extinct; and to replenish her cup of joy, 
the latter tidings was followed by the speedy ar- 
rival in Montreal of her son Thomas Peart, her 
daughter Rebecca Gilbert, and their cousin 
Benjamin Gilbert, son of John Gilbert of Phila- 
deiphia, a boy eleven years old when captur- 
ed. This child, for he was no more, with the 
usual pliancy and buoyancy of his years, being 
adopted into the family of the Seneca King, and 
regarded as successor, was caressed and not 
only reconciled but delighted with his situation, 
would, it is probable, have fully adopted _ the In- 
dian mode of life had he not been recalled toa 
remembrance of his proper home by his cousin 
Rebecca Gilbert, who happily for him, was also 
adopted into the same family. 

homas Peart now restored to his mother, 
and whose manly and noble devotion to his still 
captive relations after his own deliverance, we 
have noticed, had been like most of the others 
adopted, and his case exemplified another curi- 
ous feature of Indian adoption. ‘‘ The old man, 
whose place Thomas Peart was to fill, had never 
been considered by his family as possessed of 
any merit; and, strange as it may appear, the 
person adopted, always holds in their estimation, 
the merits or demerits ot the deceased, and the 
most careful conduct can never overcome this 
prejudice.” 

homas Peart had not been very long an In- 
dian son and brother, before he fully compre- 
hened the folly of enhancing his own importance 
in the eyes of his new relations, and very wisely 
adopted the direct opposite R agra by which his 
ultimate release was greatly facilitated. The 
persevering affection of this young man was 
finally and amply rewarded by receiving to his 
arms his sister Rebecca and their young cousin, 
for whose freedom he had so long toiled,and who 
had languished in captivity upwards of two 
years. In possession of his precious charge, on 
the 2nd of June, 1782, Thomas Peart sailed from 
Niagara, having “procured permission for them 
and himself, to proceed to Montreal, and was 
furnished with a pass, containing an order to 
obtain what provision they might be in want ot 
on their passage.” On the ninth day after their 
departure from Niagara, Thomas Peart, his sis- 
ter and cousin completed around their widowed 
mother, the whole remaining family. At this 
date indeed their real sufferings terminated.— 
Benjamin Gilbert had advanced to the Canadian 
frontier, and had by letter, made his relations ac- 
quainted with his advance, “ so far on his way to 
Montreal, in order to give them assistance in get- 
ting home, and requesting that permission might 
be obtained for his coming in,” which on proper 
application to general Haldimand was readily 
granted, and he joined his friends after a pain- 
ful separation of near three years. Every ne- 
cessary preparation being made, the family took 
leave of the kind friends who had so long soften- 
ed their adversities at Montreal, the 22nd of 
August, 1782, and after a tedious journey 0! 
thirty-six days, on the 28th of September, “ ar- 
rived at Byberry, the place of their nativity, 
and the residence of their nearest connexions 
and friends, where Elizabeth and her children 
were once more favored with the agreeable op- 
portunity of seeing and conversing with her an- 
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cient mother, and their other nearest relatives 
and friends,” two years and five months after 
their departure from Le ngentagie. 3 : 
In the fortunes of this peaceful family, there 
were indeed none of those soul stirring incidents, 
those tragic scenes which so long marked the 
Border warfare along the Anglo-American 
frontier, but much, which ina very emphatic 
manner depicted the times. Their story may 
be comparatively, a placid pool between cata- 
racts, but if so, stillit is a part of the stream of 
our domestic history. At the time the mem- 
bers of this family were torn from their happy 
home and borne into the then howling wastes, 
all the fury of war was raging around them: 
every fell passion called into action, and every 
danger stared them in the face, and yet, of fifteen 
persons, indeed sixteen, for one was born in cap- 
tivity, the aged Benjamin Gilbert, was the only 
one who suak to the grave under the trial. The 
death of a man verging on his “ three score and 
ten,’ would have presented nought but the ordi- 
nary course of human life in any situation; there- 
fore his death, oe and even awful in the 
circumstances under which it took place, was 
nevertheless to have been expected: but, the 
final safe return of the whole of his large family 
to the place of their nativity, stands certainly 
unparalleled in the long history of Indian war- 
fare. Mark BAncrortr. 


a la 
TO AN UNKNOWN BEAUTY. 


By Rosert Morris. 


1 met thee in the passing dance, 
All radiant with the glow of youth,— 
Thy hand in mine—a kindling glance 
Shone on me like the light of truth! 
And these were all !—but yet, oh, yet 
Thy form is graven on my soul, 
With Memory’s pencil. To forget 
That meeting, and the wild control 
Of that fond gize,—as well might I 
Forget my own identity. 


Ah, who may tell what dreams convulse 
The wilder’d bosom and the brain, 
When passion, with a bounding pulse 
O’ermasters Reason’s gentle reign! 
With sou! on fire and nerves of flame, 
I left the gay and festal hall; 
To muse upon the scene again,— 
On thee, the star that brightened all; 
To dream that one, in such a guise,— 
Might make this earth a Paradise ! 


I know thee not—and thongh thy form 

Is mirrored firm in Memory’s glass,— 
And cannot from that tablet warm, 

Fade, till the spell of life shall pass— 
Though still as calling back thagnight, 

I feel the clasp of thrilling fingers ; 
Though round my soul, the holy light 

That blessed me then, still faintly lingers ; 
Though I may never know thee more, 

Nor :eel the touch that maddened then,— 
Nor at that nameless shrine adore,— 
Yet, peerless Beauty! I implore, 
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“The facts not otherwise than here set down.” 
Wire oF Manrva. 


THERE is a vast amount of suffering in the world 
that escapes general observation. In the lanes and 
pre of our populous cities, in the garrets and cellars 
of dilapidated buildings, there are frequent cases of 
misery, degradation, and crime, of which those who 
live in comfortable hou and pursue the ordinary 
duties of life, have eithin tewreleden nor conception. 
By mere chance, occasionally, a solitary instance of 
depravity and awful death is exposed, but the startling 
details which are placed betore the community, are 
regarded as gross exaggerations. It is difficult fer 
those who are unacquainted with human nature in its 
darkest aspects, to conceive the immeasurable depth 
to which crime may sink a human being,—and the 
task of attempting to delineate a faithful picture of 
such depravity, though it might interest the philoso- 
pher, would be revolting to the general reader. ‘There 
are however, cases of folly and error, which should 
be promulgated as warnings, and the incidents of the 
annexed sketch are of this character. Mysterious are 
the ways ef Providence in punishing the transgres- 
sions of men,—and indisputable is the truth, that Death 
is the wages of Sin. 

Twenty years ago, no family in the fashionable cir- 
cles of Philadelphia was more distinguished than that 
of Mr, L***#**: no lady was more admired and es- 
teemed than his lovely and accomplished wite. They 
had married in early lite, with the sanction of relations 
and friends, and under a conviction that each was ob- 
tajning a treasure above all price. They loved devoted- 
ly and with enthusiasm, and their bridal day was a day 
of pure and unadulterated happiness to themselves, and 
of pleasure to those who were present to offer their 
congratulations on the joyous event. The happy pair 
were the delight of a large circle of acquaintances. In 
her own parlor, or in the drawing-rooms of her friends, 
the lady was ever the admiration of those who crowd- 
ed around her, to listen to the rieh melody of her 
voice, or to enjoy the flashes of wit and intelligence 
which characterized her conversation. 

Without the egotism and vanity which sometimes 
distinguish those to whom society pays adulation, and 
too prudent and careful in her conduct to excite any 
feelings of jealousy in the breast of her eonfiding hus- 
band, Mrs. L -’s deportment was in all respects 
becoming a woman of mind, taste, and pulished edu- 
cation. Her chosen companion noticed her career 
with no feelings of distrust, but with pride and satis- 
faction. He was happy in the enjoyment of her undi- 
vided love and affection, and happy in witnessing the 
evidences of esteem which her worth and accomplish- 
ments elicited. Peace and prosperity smiled on his 
domestic circle, and his offspring grew up in loveliness, 
to add new pleasures to his career. 

The youngest ot his children was a daughter, named 
Letitia, aftér her mother, whom, in many respects, she 
hap to resemble. She had the same laughing 

lue eyes, the same innocent and pure expression of 
countenance, and the same general outline of feature. 
At an early age her sprightliness, acute observation, 
and aptitude in acquiring information, furnished sure 
evidences of intelligence, and extraordinary pains were 
taken to rear her in such a manner as to denies. ad- 








Be colder, when you dance again! 


vantageously, her natural powers. The care of her 
education devolved principally upon her mother, and 
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the task was assumed with a full consciousnese of its 
responsibility. fa 

ith the virtuous mother, whose mind is unshack- 
led by the absurdities of extreme fashionable life, there 
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quences, there is no mitigation. His victims, blasted in 
reputation, are forever excluded from the pale of vir- 
tuous society. No sacrifice can atone for their degra- 
dation, for the unrelenting and inexorable finger of 




















are no duties so weighty, and at the same time so 
pleasing, as those connected with the education of an 
only daughter. The weight of responsibility involves 
not only the formation of an amiable disposition and 
correct principles, but in a great measure, the degree 
of happiness which the child may subsequently enjoy. 
Errors of education are the fruitless source of misery, 
and to guard against these is a task which requires 
judgment, and unremitting diligence. But for this la- 
her, does not the mother receive a rich reward? Who 
may tell the gladness of her heart, when the infant 
cherub first articulates her name? Who can describe 
the delightful emotions elicited by the early develope- 
ment of her genius,—the expansion of the intellect 
when it first receives, and treasures with eagerness, the 
seeds of knowledge? These are joys known only to 
mothers, and they are joys which fill the soul with 
rapture. 

Letitia was eight years old, when a person of gen- 
teel address and fashionable os named Duval, 
was introduced to her mother by her father, with 
whom he had been intimate when a youth, and be- 
tween whom a strong friendship had existed from that 
period. Duval had recently returned from Europe, 
where he had resided a number of years. He was 
charmed with the family, and soon became a constant 
visitor. Having the entire confidence of his old friend 
and companion, all formality in reference to inter- 
course was laid aside, and he was heartly welcomed 
at all hours, and under all circumstances. He formed 
one in all parties of pleasure, and in the absence of his 
friend, accompanied his lady on her visits of amuse- 
ment and pleasure,—a privilege which he sedulously 
improved whenever opportunity offered. 

uval, notwithstanding his personal attractions and 
Ps character as a “gentleman,” belonged to a class 
of men which has existed more or less in all ages, to 
disgrace humanity. He professed to be a philosopher, 
but was in reality a libertine. He lived for his own 
tification. It monopolized all his thoughts, and 
irected all his actions. He belonged to the school of 
Voltaire, and recognized no feelings of the heart as 
pure, no tie of duty or affection as sacred. No consi- 
derations of suffering, of heart-rending grief, on the 
part of his victim, were sufficient to intimidate his 
urpose, or check his career of infamy. Schooled in 
ypocrisy, dissimulation was his business: and he te. 
garded the whole world as the sphere of his operations, 
—the whole human family as legitimate subjects for 
his villainous depravity. : 

That such characters,—so base, so despicable, so 

lost to all feelings of true honor,—can force their way 
into respectable society, and poison the minds of the 
unsullied and virtuous, may well be a matter of aston- 
ishment to those unacquainted with the desperate art- 
fulness of human hearts. But these monsters appear 
not in their true charaeter: they assume the garb ard 
deportment of gentlemen, of philosophers, of men of 
education and refinement, and by their accomplish- 
ments, the suavity of their manners, their sprightliness 
of conversation, bewilder before they poison, and fas- 
cinate before they destroy. 
If there be, in the long catalogue of guile, one char- 
acter more hatefully despicable than another, it is the 
libertine. ‘Time corrects the tongue of slander, and 
pe ye of friends makes atonement for the de- 
redations of the midnight robber. Sufferings and ca- 
amities may be assuaged or mitigated by the sympa- 
thies of kindred hearts, and the tear of affection is suf. 
ficient to wash out the remembrance of many of the 
sorrows to which flesh is heir. 


But for the venom of 


scorn obstructs their progress at every step. The visi- 
tation of Death, appalling as is his approach to the un- 
prepared, were a mercy, compared with the extent and 
permanency of this evil. 

_ Duval’s insidious arts were not unobserved by his 
intended victim. She noticed the gradual development 
of his pernicious principles, and shrunk with horror 
from their contaminating influence. She did not hesi- 
tate to communicate her observations to her husband, 
—but he, blinded by prejudice in favor of his friend, 
laughed at her scruples. Without a word of caution, 
therefore, his intercourse was continued,—and such 
was the py of his ascendant power,—such the 
perfection ot his deep laid scheme, and such his facili- 
ty in glossing over what he termed pardonable, but 
which, in reality, were grossly licentious, indiscretions 
of language and conduct,—that even the-lady herself 
was induced, in time, to believe that she kad treated 
him unjustly. The gradual progress of licentiousness 
is almost imperceptible, and before she was aware of 
her error, she had drunk deeply of the intoxicating 
draught, and had well nigh become a convert to Du- 
val’s system of errr: Few who approach this 
fearful precipice are able to retrace their steps. ‘The 
senses are bewildered,—reason loses its sway,—and 
a whirlpool of maddening emotions takes possession of 
the heart, and hurries the infatuated victim to irretriev- 
able déath. Before her suspicions were awakened, 
the purity of her family circle was destroyed. Duval 
enrolled on his list of conquests a new name,—the wife 
of his bosom friend ! 

An im iate divorce was the consequence. The 

misguided woman, who but late had been the orna- 

ment of society and the pride of her family, was cast 

out upon the world, unprotected, and without the smal- 
lest resource. The heart of the husband was broken 
by the calamity which rendered this step necessary 

and he retired, with his children, to the obscurity of 
humble life. 

Ar a late hour on one of those bitter cold evenings 
experienced in the early part of January, of the pre- 
sent year, two females, a mother and daughter, both 
wretchedly clad, stood shivering at the entrance of a 
cellar, in the lower part of the city, occupied by two 
persons ot color. The daughter appeared to be labor- 
ing under severe indisposition, and leaned for support 
on the arm of her mother, who, knocking at the door, 
craved shelter and warmth for the night. ‘The door 
was half opened in answer to the summons, but the 
black who appeared on the stairs, declared that 1t was 
out of his power to comply with the request, as he had 
neither fire—except that which was furnished by a 
handful of tan,—nor covering for himself and wife.— 
The mother, however, too much inured to suffering to 
be easily rebuked, declared that herself and daughter 
were likely to perish from cold, and that even permis- 
sion to rest on the floor of the cellar, where they would 
be protected, in some degree, from the “ nipping and 
eager air,” would be a charity for which they woul 
ever be grateful. She alleged, as an excuse for the 
claim to shelter, that she had been ejected, a few mi- 
nutes before, from a small room which, with her 
daughter, she fad occupied in a neighboring alley, and 
for which she had stipulated to pay fifty cents per 
week, because she had found herself unable to meet 
the demand,—every resource for obtaining money 
having been cut off by the severity of the season. The 
black, more generous than many who are more ambi- 
tions of a reputation for benevolence, admitted the 
shivering applicants, and at once resigned, for their ac- 
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MOTHER MATHEW. 


cellar, and cast a fresh handful of tan upon the ashes 
in the fire place. 

lt was a scene of wretchedness, want, and misery, 
calculated to soften the hardest heart, and to enlist the 
feelings and sympathies of the most selfish. ‘The regu. 
lar tenants of the cellar were the colored man and his 
wile, who gained a scanty and precarious subsistence, 
as they were able, by casual employment in the streets, 
or in neighboring houses. Having in summer made 
no provision for the inclemencies of winter, they were 
then utterly destitute. They had sold their articles of 
clothing and furniture, one by one, to provide them- 
selves with bread, until all were disposed of, but two 
broken chairs,a box that served tora table, anda 
small piece of carpeting, which answered the double 
purpose of a bed and covering. Into this department 
of poverty were the mother and daughter,—lately 
ejected from a place equally destitute of the comforts 
ot life,--introduced. ‘The former was a woman of 
about fitty years, but the deep furrows on her face, 
and her debilitated frame, betokened a more advanced 
age. Her face was wan and pale, and her haggard 
countenance and tattered dress, indicated a full mea- 
sure of wretchedness. Her daughter sat beside her, 
and rested her head on her mother’s a She was 
about twenty-five years of age, and might once have 
been handsome,—but a life of debauchery had thus 
early robbed her checks of their roses, and prostrated 
her constitution. The pallidness of disease was on 
her face,--anguish was in her heart. 

Hours passed on. In the gloom of midnight, the 
girl awoke from a disturbed and unrefreshing slumber. 
She was suffering from acute pain, and in the almost 
total darkness which pervaded the apartment, raised 
her hand to her mother’s tace. “‘ Mother,’ said she, in 
faltering accents, “ are you here ?” 

“ Yes, child: are you better?” 

“No, mother,—I am sick,—sick unto death! There 
is a canker at my heart,—my blood grows cold,—the 
torpor of mortality is stealing upon me?” 

“In the morning, my dear, we shall be better provid- 
ed for. Bless Heaven, there is still one place which, 
teen the benevolent, will afford us sustenance and 
shelter. 

“Do not thank Heaven, mother: you and I are 
outcasts from that place ot peace and rest. We have 
spurned Providence from our hearts, and need not 
now call him to our aid. Wretches, wretches that we 
are |”? 

‘Be composed, daughter,--you need rest.” 

‘* Mother, there is a weight of woe upon my breast, 
that sinks meto the earth. My brief career of folly is 
almost at an end. I have erred,—oh God! fatally 
erred,—-and the consciousness of my wickedness now 
overwhelms me. I will not reproach you, mother, for 
laying the snare by which I fell,--for enticing me from 
the house of virtue,--the home of my heart-broken fa- 
ther,—to the house of infamy and death ; but oh, I im- 
plore you, repent: be warned, and let penitence be the 
business of your days.” 

The hardened heart of the mother melted at this 
outing appeal, and she answered with a half-stifled 
sigh, 

“Promise me then, ere I die, that you will abandon 
your ways of iniquity, and endeavor to make peace 
with Heaven.” 

“I do,--I do! But, alas! my child, what hope is 
there for me?” 

“God is merciful to all who ——” a 

The last word was inaudible. A few respirations, 
at long intervals, were heard, and the penitent girl 
sunk into the quiet slumber of death. Still did the mo- 
ther remain in her seat, with a heart harrowed by the 
mes of an awakened conscience. Until the glare 
of daylight was visible through the crevices of the door, 
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of vehicles in the street had aroused the occupants of 
the cellar, she continued motionless, pressing to her 
bosom the lifeless {orm ot her injured child. When 
addressed by the colored woman, she answered with 
an idiot stare. Sensibility had ftec,—the energies of 
her mind had relaxed, and reason deserted its throne. 
The awtul incidents of that night had prostrated her 
intellect, and she was conveyed from the gloomy place, 
A MANIAC! 

‘The Coroner was summoned, and an inquest held 
over the body of the dauchter. In the books of that 
humane and estimable officer, the name of the deceas- 
ed is recorded,—* Letitia L*¥*##**#,” 

——— 


MOTHER MATHEW. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 

At the battle of Leipsig, on the 18th of October, 
1813, the second regiment of marine artillery had three 
times lost its cannon and its colours. Three standard 
bearers had successively fallen ; but such was the des- 
peration of the combatants that they nu sooner lost 
their guns than they recovered them. 

The fourth standard bearer, a man named Mathew, 
a sergeant of the 4th battalion, again charged on the 
enemy, and re-captured the colours; but at the fourth 
charge, the brave Mathew, fell dead like his comrades, 
penee to his heart the re-captured colour, riddled 
ike his breast with bullets and rape shot. 

Suddenly his wife, a good old French sutler, step- 
ped in his place, charged on the eagle and banner, 
and precipitately retreated with the few men who es. 
caped the massacre. They were indeed few, for of 
the 4th battalion nearly all were either killed, wound- 
ed, or prisoners. 

The artillery were taking their position and closing 
up their thinned ranks, and mother Mathew (that is 
what every body called her) had returned to take her 
post at the left of the regiment, when she perceived 
the Colonel weeping biiterly. 

“What isthe matter with our Colonel? “asked 
the old woman of aaerant major Mallet, “he is weep- 
ing: A French officer too, fie! Whi'st I, major, 
iwho have just lost my poor Mathew, do not weep—1 
have too much spirit for that; but they shall pay for 
it. The poor dear man! Look Major! how the 
Colonel weeps! He cries like a conscript, and says 
that his regiment is lost.. That will not revive it, will 
it Major?” 

*Youdo not know then,” replied the Major, “that 
we have lost our cagle !” 

“Contound it, if the shot have carried it away, it is 
not the fault of the Colonel!” 

“ Go too, for an old fool, you do not know that a 
regiment which has lost its ensign, loses its name.” 

“ Lose its name! no more than I will belong toa 
regiment that has no name. Go Major, tell the Colo- 
nel, to take courage, and come and drink schnaps 
with mother Mathews, and she will restore the eagle 
and ensign.” 

“ Where are they?” cried the Colonel, who had 
ridden up and heard the last words. 

“Under my dress! Wait Colonel, here they are! 
I have saved the eagle, but I have lost tather Ma. 
thew !” 

“Very well! donot be disheartened,” replied the 
Colonel, “embracing her (impudent fellow!) and be 
quiet, I will find in my regiment a handsomer and 
younger husband for you. 

“ Younger, that is very likely Colonel, said the sut- 
ler, putting her hand to her eyes; but he will never be 
as good as my poor Mathew. I will be revenged, 
that’s certain !” 
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Legion of Honour which was on his own breast, and 
aced it on the breast ofthe brave sutler, saying, 
Take my cross, wear it, for you have earned it, the 

emperor will confirm it!’ : 

Since then, in 1823, mother Mather has resided at 
Toulon, ; and at every review she might be seen, 
with her cross on her,breast marching at the lett ot 
her regiment, old and decribed as she was. H.H 


—_—p——— 
CAPTURE OF MAJOR ANDRE. 





It happened that, the same morning on which An. 
dre crossed Pine’s Bridge, seven persons, who resided 
near [ludsen’s River, on the neutral ground, agreed 
voluntarily to go out in company armed, watch the 
road, and intercept any suspicious stragglers, or droves 
of cattle, that might be seen passing towards New 
York. Four of this party were stationed on a hill, 
where they had a view of the road for a considerable 
distance. The three others, named John Paulding, 
David Williams, and Isaac Van Wart, were ocabeal 
ed > the bushes ‘at another place and very near the 
road. 

About half a mile north of the village of Tarry- 
town, and_a few hundred yards from the bank of 
Hudson’s River, the road crosses a small brook, from 
each side ot which the ground rises into a hill, and it 
was at that time covered over with trees and under- 
brush. fight or ten rods south of this brook, and on 
the west side of the road, these men were hidden; 
and at that point Andre was stopped, alter having 
travelled from Pine’s Bridge without interruption. 

The particulars of this event I shall here introduce 
as they are narrated in the testimony given by Pauid- 
ing and Williams at Smith’s trial, written down at the 
time by the Judge advocate, and preserved in manu- 
script anong the other papers. This testimony hav- 
ing been taken only eleven days after the capture of 
Andre, when every circumstance must have been fresh 
in the recollection of his captors, it may be regarded 
as exhibiting a greater exactness in its details, than 
any account hitherto published. In answer to the 
question of the court, Paulding said : 

“ Mysell, Isaac Van Wart, and David Williams, 
were lying by the side of the road about half a mile 
above Tarrytown, and about fifteen miles above 
Kingsbridge, on Saturday morning, between nine and 
ten o’clock, the 23d September. We had lain there 
about an hour and a half, as near as I can recollect, 
and saw several persons we were acquainted with, 
whom we let pass. Presently one of the young men, 
who were with me, said “ There comes a gentleman- 
like-looking man, who appears to he well dressed, and 
has boots on, and whom you had better step out and 
stop, if you don’t know him.” On that I got up, and 
presented my firelock at the breast of the person, and 
told him to stand; and then I asked him which way 
he was going. “Gentlemen,” said he,“ I hope you 
belong to our party.” I asked him what party. He 
said, “'The Lower Party.” Upon that I told him I 
did. Then he said, “1 am a British officer out of 
the country on particular business, and I hope you 
will not detain mea minute ;” and to show that he 
was a British officer he pulled out his watch.—Upon 
which I told him to dismount. He then said, «My 
God, 1 must do boy thing to get along,”’ and seemed 
to make a kind of laugh of it, and pu'led out General 
Arnold’s pass, which was to John Anderson, to pass 
al] guards to White Plains and below. Upon that he 
dismounted. Said he, “Gentlemen, you had best let 
me go, or you will bring yourselves into trouble. for 
your stopping me will detain the General’s business ;” 
and said he was going to Dobb’s Ferry to meet a per- 
son there and get intelligence for General Arnold. 
Upon that 1 told himI hoped he would not be offend. 





CAPTURE OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


ed, that we did not mean to take any thing from him; 
and 1 told him there were man people, who 
were going along the road, and I did not know but 
perhaps he might be one.” 

When further questioned, camels rekes, that he 
asked the person his name, who told him it was John 
Anderson ; and that when Anderson produced Gen. 
eral Arnold’s pass, he should have lett him go, if he 
had not before called himself a British Otticer.— 
Paulding also said, that when the person pulled out 
his watch, he understood it as a signal that he was a 
British officer, and not that he meant to offer it to him 
as a nt. 

All these particulars were substantially confirmed 
by David Williams, whose testimony in —— to the 
searching of Andre, beng more minute than Pauld- 
ing’s, is here inserted. oa 

** We took him in the bushes,” said Williams, and 
“ ordered him to pull off his clothes, which he did; but 
on searching him — we could not find any sort 
of writings. We told him to pull off his ts, 
which he scemed indifferent about: but we got one 
boot off, and searched in that boot, and could find 
nothing. But we found there were some papers in 
the"botiom of his stocking next to his foot; on which 
we made him pull his stocking off, and found three 
papers aaeek up. Mr. Paulding looked at the con- 
tents, and said he wasa spy. We then made him pul! 
off his other boot, and there we found three more pa- 
pers at the bottom of his foot, within his stocking. 

“ Upon this we made him dress himself, and I asked 
him what he would give usto let him go. He said 
he would give us any sum of money. I asked him 
whether he would give us his horse, saddle, bridle; 
watch, and one hundred guineas. He said “ Yes,” 
and told us he would direct them to any place, even 
if it was that very spot, so that we could get them. I 
asked him whether he would not give us more. He 
said he would give us any quantity of dry goods, or 
any sum of money, and bring it to any place that we 
might pitch upon, so that we might get it. Mr. Pauld. 
ing answered, “No, if you would give us ten thou- 
sand guineas, yon should not stir one step.” I then 
asked the person who called himself John Anderson, 
if he word: not get away if it lay in his power. He 
answered, “ Yes, 1 would.’”? I told him I did not in- 
tend he should. While taking hm along, we asked 
him a few questions, and we stopped under a shade. 
He begged us not to ask him questions, and said when 
he came to any commander he would reveal all. _ 

“He was dressed ina blue over-coat, and a tight 
body coat, that was of a kind of Claret color, though 
a rather deeper red than claret. The button-holes 
were laced with gold tinsel, and the buttons drawn 
over with the same kind of lace.—He had on a round 
hat, and nankeen waistcoat and breeches, with a flan- 
nel waistcoat and drawers, boots, and thread stock- 
ings. 

‘The nearest ay post was North Castle, where 
Lieutenant Colonel Jameson was stationed with a 
part of Sheldon’s regiment of dragoons. To that 
place it was resolved to take the prisoner; and within 
a few hours he was delivered up to Jameson, with all 
the papers that had been taken from his boots. 

a 

Advice 1s offensive, not because it lays us open 
to unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault 
which had escaped our notice, but because it 
shows us that we are known to others, as well 
as ourselves; and the officious monitor is perse- 
cuted with hatred, not because his accusation 1s 
false, but because he assumes the superiority 
which we are not willing to grant him, and has 
dared to detect what we desired to conceal.— 


Johnson. 
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THE SECRET OF FORTUNE TELLING. 





A very satisfactory exposition of the secrets of for. 
tune telling, is given by Capt. Marryat, in his new 
work, entitled “ Japhet in Search of a Father.” It 
will apply to this meridian, with strong force, and may 
be read with profit by the many in this city, who have 
been duped of their money by these impostures. ‘The 
exposition is as follows :— 


Melchoir and I, dressed as countrymen, went 
into the town at dusk, and entered a respectable 
sort of inn, taking our seats at one of the tables 
in the tap-room, and, as we had planned, after 
we had called for beer, commenced a conversa- 
tion in the hearing of the others who were sit- 
ting drinking and ae 

“Well, I never will believe it—it’s all cheat 
and trickery,” said Melchoir, “ and they only do 
it to pick your pocket. Tell F dgeved fortune, in- 
deed! I suppose she promised you a rich wife 
and half-a-dozen children.” 

“No, she did not,” replied I, “ for 1 am too 
young to marry; but she told me what I know 
has happened.” 

“6 Well, what was that?” 

“Why, she teld me that my mother had mar- 
ried again, and turned me out of doors to work 
for my bread.” 

‘‘ But she might have heard that.”’ 

* How could she? No, that’s not possible; 
but she told me I had a mole on my knee, which 
was a sign of luck. Now how could she know 


’ that?” 


“Well, I grant that was odd—and pray what 
else did she promise you ?” 

“* Why, she said, that I would meet with my 
dearest friend to might. Now that does puzzle 
me, for I have but one in the world and he is a 
long way off.” 

“Well, if you do meet your friend, then I'll 
believe her; but if not it has been all guess 
work; and pray what did you pay for all this— 
was it a shilling, or did she pick your pocket ?” 

“That’s what puzzles me,—she refused to take 
any thing. I offered it again and again, and she 
said, * No; that she would have no money—that 
her gift was not to be sold.’ ”’ 

“Well, that is odd. Do you hear what this 
young man says,” said Melchoir, addressing the 
others, who had swallowed every word. 

“ Yes,” replied one; ‘‘ but who is this person ?” 

“The queen of the gipsies, I amtold. I never 
saw such a wonderful woman in my life—her 
eye goes right through you. I met her on the 
common, and as she passed she dropped a hand- 
kerchief, I ran back to give it to her, and she 
thanked me, and said,‘ Open your hand and let 
me see the palm. Here are great lines, and you 
will be fortunate;’ and then she told mea great 
deal more, and bid God bless me.” 

_ “Then if she said that, she cannot have deal- 
ings with the devil,” observed Melchoir. 

“Very odd—very strange—take no money— 
queen of the gipsies,” was echoed from all sides. 

The landlady and the bar-maid listened with 
wonder;-When who should come in, as previously 
agreed, hut Timothy. I pretended not to see 
him, but he came up to me, seizing me by the 
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hand, and rhea | it with apparent delight, and 
crying, ‘‘ Wilson have you forgot Smith?” 

* Smith!” cried I, looking earnestly in his 
face. “Why soitis. How came you here?” 

“JT left Dublin three days ago,” replied he 
“ but how I came here, into this house, is one o 
the strangest things ever occurred. 1 was walk- 
ing over the common, when a tall handsome we- 
man looked at me,and said. ‘ Young man,if you 
will go into the tiird public-house you pass, you 
will meet an old friend who expects you.’ ] 
or she was laughing at me, but as it mat- 
tered vey little in which house I passed the night, 
1 thought, for the fun of the thing, I might as well 
take her advice.” 

_“ How strange!” cried Melchoir, “she told 
him the same—that is, he would meet a friend.” 

_ “Strange—very strange—wonderful—aston- 
ishing!” was echoed from all quarters, and the 
fame of the gipsey was already established. 

Timothy and | sat down together, conversing 

as old friends, and Melchoir went about from 
one to the other, narrating the wonderful occur- 
ence till past midnight, when we all three took 
beds at the inn, as if we were travellers. 
_. The report that we had circulated that even- 
ing induced many people to go out to see Nattée 
who appeared to take no notice of them; and 
when asked to tell fortunes, waved them away 
with her hand. But, although this plan of Mel- 
choir’s, was, for the first two or three days very 
expedient, yet, as it was not intended to last, 
Timothy, who remained with me at the inn, 
became very intimate with the bar-maid, and 
obtained from her most of the particulars of her 
life. I,also, from repeated conversations with 
the landlady, received information very impor- 
tant, relative to herselfand many of the families 
in the town, but as the employment of Nattée 
was for an ulterior object, we contented our- 
selves with gaining all the information we could 
before we proceeded further. After we had 
been there a week, and the fame of the gipsey 
woman hed been marvellously increased—many 
things having been asserted of her which were 
indeed truly improbable—Melchoir agreed that 
Timothy should persuade the bar-maid to try if 
the gipsy woman would tell her fortune: the girl, 
with some trepidation, agreed, but at the same 
time, expecting to be refused, consented to walls 
with him over the common. Timothy advised 
her to pretend to pick up a sixpence when near 
to Nattée, and ask her if it did not belong toher, 
and the bar-maid acted upon his suggestions, 
having just before that quitted the arm of Tim- 
othy, who had conducted her. 

** Did you drop a sixpence? I have picked u 
one,” said the girl, trembling with fear as she ad- 
dressed Nattée. 

“* Child,” replied Nattée, who was prepared, 
“ | have neither dropped a sixpence, nor have 
you found one—but never mind that, [ know 
that which you wish, and I know who you are. 
Now what would you with me? Is it to inquire 
whether the landlord and landlady of the Gold- 
en Lion intend to keep you in their service ?” 

* No,” replied the girl, frightened at what she 
heard ; “ not to inquire that, but to ask what my 
fortune will be ?” 


** Open your palm, pretty maid, and I will tell 
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you. Hah! I see that you were born in the 
West—your father is dead—your mother is in 
service—-and—let me see,—you have a brother 
at sea—now in the West Indies.”’ 

At this intelligence, all of which as may be 
supposed, had been gathered by us, the poor 
girl was so frightened that she fell down ina 
swoon, and Timothy carried her off. When she 
was taken home to the inn, she was soill that she 
was put into bed, and what she did say was soin- 
coherent, that, added to Timothy’s narrative, the 
astonishment of the landlady and others was be- 

ond all bounds. I tried very bard to bring the 

ndlady, but she would not consent; and now 
Nattée was pestered by people of higher condi- 
tion, who wished to hear what she wou!d say. 
Here Nattée’s powers were brought into play. 
She would not refuse to see them, but would not 
give answers till she had asked questions, and, 
as from us she had gleaned much general infor - 
mation, so by making this knowledge appear in 
her questions to them, she made them believe she 
knew more. If a young person came to her, 
she would immediately eke the name—of that 
name she had all the references acquired from 
us, as to familyand connexions. Bearing upon 
them she would ask a few more, and then give 
them an abrupt dismissal. 

This behaviour was put up with from one of 
her commanding presence, who refused money, 
and treated those who accosted her, as if she 
wastheirsuperior. Many came again, and again, 
telling her all they knew, and acquainting her 
with every transaction of their life to induce her 
to prophecy, for such she informed them was the 
surest way to call the spirit upon her. By these 
means we obtained the secret history of the ma- 
jor part, that is the wealthier part of the town 
of ——-; and although the predictions of Nattée 
were seldom given, yet when given, they were 
given with such perfect and apparent knowledge 
of the parties, that when she left, which she did 
about six weeks after her first appearance, the 
whole town rang with accounts of her wonderful 


powers. ; 
It will appear strange that M«lchoir would 
not permit Nattée to reap a harvest, which might 


have been great; but the fact was, that he only 
allowed the seed to be sown that a greater might 
be gathered hereafter. Nattée disappeared, the 
gipsies’ tent was no longer on the common, and 
the grass, which had been beaten down into a 
road by the feet of the frequent applicants to her, 
was again permitted to spring up. We also took 
our departure, and rejoined the camp with Nat- 
tée, where we ramained for a fortnight, to permit 
the remembrance of her to subside a little— 
knowing that the appetite was alive, and would 
not be satisfied until it was appeased. 

After that time Melchoir, Timothy, and I, 
again set off for the town of ——, and stopping 
at a superior inn in another part of the town, 
dressed as travellers, that is people who go 
about the country for orders from the manufac- 
turers, ordered our beds and supper in the cof- 
fee-room. The conversation was soon turned 
upon the wonderful powers of Nattée, the gipsy. 
* Nonsense,” said Melchoir, “ she knows noth- 
ing. Ihave heard of her. But there isa man 
coming this way (should he happen to pass 
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through this town) who will surprise and frighten 
you. Noone knows who he is. He is named 
the Great Aristodemus. He knows the past,the 
present, and the future. He never books at peo- 
ple’s hands—he only looks you in the face, and 
woe be to them that tells him a lie. Otherwise, he 
ic good tempered and obliging, and will tell what 
will come to pass, and his predictions had never 
been known to fail. They say that he is hun- 
dreds of years old, and his hair is as white as 
silver.” At this information many expressed 
their doubts, and many others vaunted the pow- 
ers of the gipsy, Melchoir replied, that all he 
knew was, that for the sum of two guineas paid 
down, he had told him of a legacy lefi himof six 
hundred pound, which otherwise he would never 
have known of or received.” All the town of 
—— being quite alive for fortune-telling, this 
new report gained wind, and after a weeks so- 
journ, Melchoir thought that the attempt should 
be made. 

We accordingly packed up, and departed to 
another market town. Timothy dressed in a 
sombre suit of black, very much like an under- 
taker, was provided with a horse, with the fol- 
lowing direction: to proceed leisurely until he 
was within half a mile of the town of ——, and 
then to gallop in as fast as he could, stop at the 
best inn in the place, and order apartments for 
the Great Aristodemus, who might be expected 
in half an hour. Every thing in this world de- 
pends upon appearances, that is, when you in- 
tend to gull it; as every one in the town had 
heard of the Great Aristodemus, so every one 
was anxious to know something about him, and 
Timothy was pestered witb all manner of ques- 
tions ; but he declared that he was only his cour- 
ier, and could only tell what other people said,by 
which Timothy’s account, was very marvellous 
indeed. Timothy had hardly time to secure the 
best rooms in the hotel, when Meichoir, dressed 
in a long flowing silk gown, with a wig of lon 
white hair, a square cap, and two or three soc 
chains hanging from his neck, certainly most ad- 
mirably disguised, and attended by me in the 
dress of a German student, a wig of long brown 
locks hanging down my shoulders, made our ap- 
pearance in a post-chaise and four, and drove 
up to the door of the inn, at a pace which 
shook every house in the street, and occasioned 
every window to be tenanted with one or more 
heads to ascertain the cause of this unusual oc- 
currence, for it was not a very great town, al- 
theugh once of importance ; but the manufac- 
tures had been removed, and it was occupied by 
those who had become independent by their own 
exertions, or by those of their forefathers. 

The door of the chaise was opened by the ob- 
sequious Timothy, who pushed away the ostlers 
and waiters, as if unworthy to approach his 
master, and the Great Aristomedus made his 
appearance. As he ascended the steps of the 
door, his passage was for a moment barred by 
one whose profession Melchoir well knew. 
“Stand aside, exciseman!” said he in a com- 
manding voice. ‘ No one crosses my path with 
impunity.” Astonished at hearing his profes- 
sion thus mentioned, the exciseman who was the 
greatest bully in the town, slipped on ofie side 
with consternation, and all those present lifted 
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up their eyes and hands withastonishment. The 
Great Aristodemus gained his room, and shut his 
door; and I went out to pay for the chaise and or- 
der supper, while Timothy and the porters were 
bus Sage our luggage, which was very consid- 
erable. 

“My master will not see any one,” said | to 
the landlord; “he quits this town to-morrow, if 
the letters arrive which he expects by the post; 
therefore pray get rid of this crowd, and let him 
be quiet, for he is very tired, having travelled 
one hundred and fifty *miles since the dawn of 
ba See : 

en Tim and I had performed this duty, we 
joined Melchoir in his room, leaving the news to 
be circulated. ‘ This promises well,” observed 
Melchoir ; *‘ up to the present we have expended 
much time and money ; now we must see if we 
cannot recover tenfold. Japhet you must take 
an opportunity of going out again after supper, 
and make inquiries of the landlord what poor 
people they have in the town, as I am very gen- 
erous, and like to relieve them ; you may observe 
that all the money offered to me for practising my 
art, I give away to the poor, having no occasion 
for it.”” This 1 did, and we then sat down to sup- 
per, and having unpacked our baggage, went 
to bed, after locking the door of the room, and 
taking out the key. 

The next morning we hadevery thing in rea- 
diness, and as the letters, as the reader may sup- 
pose, did not arrive by the post, we were obliged 
to remain, and the landlord ventured to hint to 
me, that severa) people were anxious to consult 
my master. I replied, that I would speak to him, 
but it was necessary to caution those whocame, 
that they must either offer gold—or nothing at all. 
1 brought his consent to see one or two, but no 
more. Now although we had various apparatus 
to use when reqdiead. it was thought that the ef- 
fect would be greater, if, in the first instance, 
every thing was simple, Melchoir, therefore, 
remained sitting at the table, which was cover- 
ed with a black cloth, worked with curious de- 
vices, and a book of hieroglyphics before him, 
and an ivory wand, tipped with gold, lying by 
the book, Timothy standing at the door, with a 
short Roman sword buckled round his belt, and 
I,in a respectful attitude, behind the great Ar- 
istodemus. 

The first person who was admitted was the la- 
dy of the mayor of the town; nothing could be 
more fortunate, as we had every information re- 
lative to her and her spouse, for people in high 
places are always talked of. Aristodemus waved 
his hand,and I brought forward a chair in silence 
and motioned that she should be seated. Aristo- 
demus looked her in the face, and then turned 
over several leaves, until he fixed upon a page, 
he considered attentively. ** Mayoress of which 
——, what would’st thou with me ?” 

ya started and turned pale. 
as iasiaeahiaa 

“T know; thou would’st ask many things, per- 
haps, had I time to listen. Amongst others, thou. 
would’st ask if there is any chance of thy giv- 
ing an heir to thy husband. Is it not so, 

“ Yes, it is,” replied tae lady, fetching her 
breath. 

“So do I perceive by this book ; but let me put 


“T would 
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one question to thee. Wouldst thou have bless- 
ings showered upon thee, yet do no good? Thou 
art wealthy, yet what dost thou and thy husband 
do with these riches? Are ye liberal? No. Give 
and it shall be given. I have said.” 

Aristodemus waved his band, and the lady 
rose to withdraw. A guinea was in her fingers, 
and her purse in her hand; she took out four 
more, and added them to the other, and laid 
them on the table. 

‘*’Tis well, lady ; charity shall plead for thee. 
Artolphe, let that money be distributed among 
the pocr.” 

I bowed in silence and the lady retired. 

* Who will say that I do not good ?” observed 
Melchoir, smiling, as soon as she was gone. 
‘** Her avarice and that of her husband are po- 
torious as their anxiety for children. Now if I 
persuade them to be liberal, 1 do service.” 

** But you have given her hopes.” 


“TI have, and the very hope will do more to 
further their wishes than anything else. It is 
despair which too often prevents those who have 
no children, from having any. How often do you 
see acouple, who after years waiting for chil- 
dren, have at last given up their hope and re- 
signed themselves to the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, and then, when their anxiety has subsid- 
ed, have obtained a family? Japhet 1 am a 
shrewd observer of human nature.” 


“ That I believe,’’ replied I ; “ but I do not be- 
lieve your last remark to be correet—but Timo- 
thy raps at the door.” 


Another lady entered the room, and then start- 
ed back, as if she would retreat, so surprised was 
she at the great Aristodemus; but as Timothy 
had turned the key, her escape was impossible. 
She was unknown to us, which was rather awk- 
ward; but Melchoir raised his eyes from his 
book, and waved his hand as before, that she 
should be seated. With some trepidation she 
stated, that she was a widow, whose depen- 
dence was upon an only son now at sea; that she 
had not heard of him for along while, and was 
afraid that some accident had happened ; that 
she was in the greatest distress—* and,” con- 
tinued she, “* I have nothing to offer but this 
ring. Can you tell me if he is yet alive?” cried 
she, bursting into tears: “ but if you have net 
the art you pretend to, O do not rob a poor 
friendless creature, but let me depart!” 


‘When did you receive your last letter from 
him ?”’ said Melchoir. 

“‘Ttis now seven months, dated Bahia,” replied 
she, pulling it out of her reticule, and covering 
her face with her handkerchief. 

Melchoir caught the address, and then turned 
the latter over on the side, as it lay on the table. 
“ Mrs. Watson,” said he. 

** Heavens! do you know my name ?” cried 
the woman. 

“Mrs. Watson, I do not requireto read your 
son’s letter—l know its contents.” He thea 
turned over his book, and studied for a few se- 
conds. ‘“ Your sonis alive.” 

“ Thank God !” cried she, clasping her hands, 
and dropping the reticule. 

** But you must not expect his return too soon 
—he is is well employed.” 
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“Oh! 1 care nct—he is alive—he is alive! 
God bless you—God bless you!” : 

Melchoir made a sign to me pointing to the 
five guineas and the reticule; and I contrived to 
slip them into her reticule, while she sobbed in 
her handkerchief. 

“Enough, Madam; you must go, for others 

uire my aid.” 

he poor woman rose, and offered the ring. 

“ Nay, nay, I want not thy money; I take from 
the rich, that [ may distribute to the poor—but 
not from the widow in affliction. Open thy bag.” 
The widow took up her bag, and opened it. 
Melchoir dropped in, the an 4 and taking his 
wand from the table, and touched the bag. ‘* As 
thou art honest, so may thy present wants be re- 
lieved. Seek and thou shalt find.” 

The widow left the room with tears of grati- 
tude; and | must say that I was affected withthe 
same. When she had gone, I observed to Mel- 
choir, that up to the present he had toiled for 
nothing. 

“ Very true, Japhet; but depend upon it, if I 
assisted that poor woman from no other feelings 
than interested motives, I did well; but I tell 
thee candidly, I did it from compassion. Weare 
odd mixtures of good and evil. I wage war 
with fools and knaves, but not with all the 
world. 1 gave that money freely—she required 
it; and it may be put as a set-off against = 
usual _— of fraud, or it may not—at all 
events, | pleased myself.” 

* But you told her that herson was alive.” 

“‘ Very true, and he may be dead; but is it not 
well to comfort her—even for a short time, to 
relieve that suspense which is worse than the ac- 
tual knowledge of his death? Sufficient for the 
oF is the evil thereof.” 

t would almost have appeared that this good 
action of Melchoir met with its reward, for the 
astonishment of the widow at finding the gold in 
her reticule—the narrative of what passed, and 
her assertion, (which she firmly believed to be 
true,) that she had never left her reticule out of 
her hand, and that Melchoir had only touched it 
it with his wand, raised his reputation to that de- 
gree, that nothing else was talked about through- 
out the town, and, to crown all, the next days 
post brought her a letter and remittances from 
her son; and the grateful woman returned, and 
laid ten guineas on the black cloth, showering a 
thousand blessings on Melchoir, and almost 
worshipping him as a supernatural being. This 
was a most fortunate occcurence, and as Mel- 
choir prophecied the harvest did now com- 
mence. In four days we had received upwards 
of 1.200, and, we then thought it time that we 
should depart. The letters arrived, which were 
expected, and when we set offin a chaise and 
four, the crowd to see us was so great, that it 
was with difficulty we could pass through it. 


—— 


The man of genius thinks for himself; his 
opinions are sometimes contrary to those com- 
monly received; he therefore shocks the vanity 
of the greater number. To offend nobody, we 
should have no ideas but those of the world; as 
man is then without genius and without enemies. 
— Helvetius. 








JOHN MILTON, 











This illustrious poet was born in Bread street, 
Lendon, on the 9th December 1608, and was the 
eldest son of John Milton, the descendant of an 
ancient family, but who had been disinherited 
by his father for abandoning the Catholic faith, 
and followed the profession of ascrivener. Mil- 
ton’s education was at first conducted at home 
under the care of a private tutor. He was then 
sent to St. Paul’s School, from which he pro- 
ceeded, in 1624, to Christ College, Cambridge. 
He is recorded to have distinguished himself at 
the university as a writer of Latin verse, and 
we may add that he also already began to dis- 
play a genius for English poetry of the very 
highest promise. : 

ilton left the university, after taking his de- 
gree of Master of Arts, in 1632, and went te re- 
side with his father, who, having acquired a 
a competency, had retired to Horton, in Buck- 
inghamshire. Here he passed the following five 
years in assiduous study ; and during this inter- 
val he appears to have produced both his exqui- 
site Masque of Comus, which is stated in the ti- 
tle to have been performed at Ludlow Castle, in 
1634, before the Barl of Bridgewater, and some 
of the principal of his minor poems—his Ar- 
cades, his Lycidas, and his two incomparable 
lyric chaunts the )Alegro and the II Pensero- 
so. In 1638, he left England with the purpose of 
completing his education by foreign travel ; an 
visited in succession, Paris, Nice, Genoa, Pisa, 
Florence, Rome, and Naples. Honours from 
both the learned and the great waited upon the 
accomplished Englishman wherever he appear- 
ed. he state of his native country, however, 
worn by dissensions, and manifestly on the eve of 
a great convulsion, appealed too strongly to his 
patrietic ardour to s:ffer him to protract his 
stay abroad; and returning by the way of Ge- 
neva he again reached home after an absence 
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JOHN MILTON—-ON AFFLICTIONS. 


of about fifteen months. He did not now resume 
his residence with his father. He probably con- 
sidered that for the unsettled times which were 
apparently at hand, the fit preparation which it 
behoved every man to make was the adoption of 
some way of earning his bread by his own inde- 
endent exertions ; and, hiring a house in St. 
ride’s church-yard, he opened a seminary for 
the instruction of youth in the classic languages. 
His school having soon increased in number he 
was induced to remove to a larger house in Al- 
dersgate. How long he continued to devote him- 
self to this laborious occupation is not ascertain- 
ed; but in 1641, we find him for the first time 
coming before the world as an author. His ear- 
liest production from the press was a violent at- 
tack upon the Hierarchy. Itwas followed by 
several others in the same style; and these et- 
forts must no deubt have aided powerfully in 
augmenting and directing the storm which now 
beat against the Church, and eventually laid it 
prostrate. From this time forward Milton may 
be considered as a public character. For the 
following twenty years—-the period of the Civil 
War and of the Protectorate—his pen was nev- 
er idle; and several of the occasions on which it 
was employed were such as to bring him con- 
spicuously before his country, and, it may be 
said, all Europe. In 1643 he married ; and soon 
after, his wife having left him and refused to re- 
turn, be published in succession his four tiacts 
on the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, in 
which he maintained that the contumacy of one 
of the two parties of itself dissolved the conju- 
gal connexion, and entitled the other to form a 
new union. His wife, however, thought fit to re- 
pair to him and ask his forgiveness. In 1644 he 
published his ** Tractate on Education,” in the 
form of a letter to his friend Hartlib. The same 
year appeared his noble defence of the liberty 
of the press, entitled, “* Areopagitica, or a Dis- 
course for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing.” 
This year also there issued from the press the 
first edition of his political productions, compris- 
ing the several pieces that have been already 
mentioned. In 1649 he published his Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates, in vindication of the 
execution of the King. Soon after he was ap- 
pointed Latin Secretary of State. His Eicon- 
oclastes (an attack on the famous Ejikon Basi- 
like, attributed to the deceased monarch,) his two 
splendid Defences for the People of England (in 
Latin) in answer to Salmasius, in the course of 
the composition of the second of which he lost his 
sight, and other tracts on the same subject, 
were the iruits of what leisure was left him by 
the duties of his office between this time and the 
year 1655, when he resigned his ee employ- 
ment. His first wife having died in 1651, after 
the birth of three daughters, he had married a 
second in 1654, and he lost her also, to whom he 
was much attached, in 1657. Steady to his prin- 
ciples, he did not cease, even after the death of 
Cromwell, and in the midst of the almost uni- 
versal trepidation which had seized upon his par- 
ty, still to employ his pen in calling upon his 
countrymen to rally around what he deemed the 
cause of liberty. But his efforts were vain. On 
the Restoration, although he was at first appre- 
hended, he eventually escaped with no farther 
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punishment than a sentence of disqualification 
for holding any public office. Some of his tracts 
too wereordered to be burnt by the common hang- 
man. But he was turned from his political ca- 
reer only that he might enter upon ancther far 
more glorious. Driven from the service of his 
country on the scene of public affairs, the old 
man now reverted to the quiet pursuits of his 
youth. Many years before, he had in one of his 
carly controversial publications announced his 
intention, if God should grant him life, of dedi- 
cating his faculties to produce for the honour of 
his country some work in the mother tongue, 
which men should not willingly let die. He now 
set himself to the fulfilment of this self-imposed 
task. The result was the production of Paradise 
Lost, the grandest work in the whole range of 
poetry. It was published in 1667; in 1671, the 
Paradise Regained and Sampson Agonistes fol- 
lowed in one publication. The year before the 
illustrious author had also given to the world a 
History of Britain, down to the era of the Nor- 
man Conquest; and in 1672 be published a new 
Scheme of Logic, in Latin. Duzing the two fol- 
lowing years also he continued his literary la- 
bours, and even sent one or two more produc- 
tions to the press. He left a posthumous Latin 
work on * The Christian Doctrine,” which was 
found in the State-Paper Office, and was edited 
and translated by Dr. Charles Sumner, the pre- 
sent Bishop of Winchester. This was publish- 
ed in 1825. He died at his house in Bunhill-fields 
on the 10th of November, 1674. He had mar- 
ried a third time about the year 1661; but left no 
family except the three daughters whom he had 
by his first wife. 


—_o/'- 
Original. 
ON AFFLICTIONS, TOA FRIEND. 


When hope is gone and dark despair succeeds, 
Mi-fortune brings to recollection all our deeds, 
How oft in gay attire and splendid show— 
Gaily we females to the ball-room go; 
‘Lo join with mirth, whose soft delusive powers, 
Oft steal the heart from wisdom’s brighter hours. 
Which calm religion would with care bestow, 
On weak and erring mortals here below. 
But when misfortunes lend the stubborn mind, 
Oh! bless that power who bids us—be resigned : 
Resigned in all things, whether pain or woe, 
Whose will should sacred be to all below. 
Trials and afflictions our obedience tries, 
But points a sure reward in yon blue skies. 
Who would not bear the pangs of grief or woe, 
ie gain that bless’d abode and leave all care be- 
ow ? 
A state of warfare is the christian’s lot— 
Who bears in patience will not be forgot. 
At that tremendous hour when time’s no more, 
And flaming Heralds guard the Imperial door, , 
The christian shall with confidence appear ; 
‘T’o hear the judge pronounce, “come enter here.”* 
Trials and sufferings shall no more molest, 
Come enter this abode of peace and holy rest. 
Agnes. 
—<»——__ 


A wise man is like the back or stock of the 
chimney, and his wealth the fire ; he receives not 
for his own need, but to reflect the heat to other’s 
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CONSANGUINITY 


Original. 
CONSANGUINITY AND COQUETRY ; 
OR THE FANCY BALL. 


“ Alas! the leve of women! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 
And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring 
To them but mockeries of the past alone: 
And their revenge is like the tiger’s spring.” 
YRON. 


The morrow was the day fixed upon for the 
Fancy Ball, the announcement whereof, had 
thrown all Washington into a fever. Reform, Nat 
Turner’s insurrection, the Cholera,—nothing 
since the memorable day of the “‘ Bladensburg 
Races,” had created such a commotion among 
the metropolitan gentry. Belles and beaux, 
Senators and Representatives, dowagers and 
dandies, patricians and paroenus, felt alike en- 
raptured at the possibility of outwitting nature, 
and appearing, for once in their lives, “as a 


character.” Chambers, drawing-rooms, taverns, ; 
all fashionable shops and haunts, resounded with : 





the deafening din of consultation and prelimi- 
nary rehearsal; it invaded even the legislative 


regions of the lofty capitol, where the ladies sur- | 
rendering their dearest privilege, toa patriotic | 


consideration of the public good, patiently sub- | 


mit, each winter, to sit in wondering silence | 
and own themselves out-talked by the eloquent | 
sages of the Union. But these last were now | 


(mirabile dictu!) mute upon national grievan- 
ces ; while dresses and draperies constituted the 
stancing topics of the day. Libraries were ran- 
sacked, old folios hunted up, cart loads of en- 
gravings tossed over, and every book-store rum- 
maged in order to the getting up of something, 
no matter how ridiculous, provided it had the 
supreme merit of being unique. 

Goldsmith’s *“*Manners and Customs,” became 





in general request ; so were the services of the | 
reading men, who, called upon to officiate as | 
grooms of the stole, and to decide upon the dif- | 
ference between modern and antique, could only | 


“resolve,” that their fair rulers had filled up the | 


measure of their tyranny by a task, which ren- | 


dered the past imposition of be aay oa to al- 
bums delicious by comparison. Every body, that 
had the least knack at drawing, was persecuted 
to death for sketches of costumes ; and the mem- 
bers of the corps diplomatique, who on virtue of an 
extensive experience in such elegant follies, com- 
posed the sub-committee on this important occa- 
sion, began to repent them in head-ache and 
weariness of spirit of the good-nature, whereby 
they found themselves involved in a toil, to 
which the labours of the Congress at Vienna, 
might have been pronounced a complete sine- 
cure. Not the least anxious among the hundreds 
pining and preparing for the novel spectacle, 
were two young friends of mine, who made a 
great figure in the first set—that is to say, the 
court-claque, so by courtesy miscalled. 

These lovely girls, “‘ Spain and Ireland,” as 
they had been well enough be-rhymed by a 
‘“* would-be-wit”—sat in a pleasant little apart- 
ment not satirized, however, by the style of 
boudoir, prettily furnished, and commanding a 








AND COQUETRY. 


fine view of Georgetown, Mason’s Island, and 
the expansive Potomac. Before them stood a 
picture table, exhibiting—besides a large book 
of prints, several odd volumes of novels, and 
some vases of flowers, a heap of gauzes, satins, 
gold ribbons, and such like discarded trumpery 
of past seasons, interspersed with some newer 
and plainer stuffs,—out of which confusion, a fair 
parallel to the primitive chaos, the ingenious ar- 
tists were selecting and combining the materiel 
of their equipment for this famous and faneiful 
affair. 

‘**] wonder,” said the eldest, dropping the 
black beads and cross which she was stringing 
into a rosary, and mechanically playing with the 
tangles of her dark and shining hair: “1 won- 
der if Omphalie means to be at the ball or no.— 
Kate, do you think from what she said, that we 
shall meet her there? I hope not,’ she added 
with an unconscious sigh, “ but I wish I could 
know for certain.” 

“ That is to say, my sweet Josey,” answered 
her sister, who was solely intent on basting the 
trimming upon a robe, on which she intended to 
personate, Miss Burney’s Camilla, “ you are 
afraid of witnessing, Act II. Scene Ist. of her 
flirtation with Charles Percival. Why let her 
go on, if she dare ; and do you, like any sensible 
woman in your predicament, pluck up a proper 
spirit, and repay the arch-traitoress, in her own 
coin. After all my pains with this vile gown, 
nothing decent can be made out of it; any how 
the foil must be all ripped off,” suiting the action 
to the word, as she spoke; “‘ tisn’t the least in the 
world of a lilac, but downright slate colour: 
1 shall look a perfect fright in it. Butas for Om- 
phalie, invulnerable as that queen of coquettes 
would have us think her, she owns one spot just 
the reverse of the witch’s mark; touch her on the 
nerve of her vanity, if you’d pierce to the quick: 
and were it not that you are such a thorough 
coward, Miss Leslie, one would suppose you, 
judging from looks, able, as willing to repulse 
1er attacks upon your property, and to keep, at 
least, your own lover for yourself.” 

* Do, bush with your nonsense, Kate,’ said 
Josephine, colouring deeply ; “you shan’t rail at 
my cousin, and slander me in the same breath. 
I confess that I tremble at her attractions, and 
my own want of them; but am I singular there? 
Don’t every body say the same of her? that she’s 
a mere Calypso. I can’t help being uneasy when- 
ever I see them together ; and laugh at my humi- 
lity, and callit cowardice, if you choose—but I 
am free toacknowledge what all must be aware 
of, and that is, how far she soars above me.” 

‘** Very true, I admit the fact,’’ persisted the 
lively cadette, “ your genius stands rebuked be- 
fore her like Mark Anthony’s in presence of 
Octavius; but so does not mine. Omphalie, 
though a superb creature, is nothing better than 
my kinswoman, and my equal; and l’ve no no- 
tion of allowing her, what she is ready enough 
to usurp, any mystical and mystifying influence 
over my mind. As to what she said about grac- 
ing the ball, I can give you no satisfaction; her 
speech like the resignation letter ; of a certain 
cabinet minister, being such a fine specimen of 
rigmarole, that there is no getting at the sense 
of it. But lest we conjure up the devil by talk- 
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ing of him, let’s return to the matter in hand.—| from the pen of some obliging scribbler, who 
Bless me! yours is all labour lost,’ and she | holding truth too sacred to be paraded on light 
caught up the strand of jet, from her sister’s | occasions, garbles divers paragraphs from old 
heedless fingers. “See there your beads are | foreign papers—and to the exquisite tickling of 
all awry and twisted, in as sad perplexity as/ our republican ears, rings the changes upon the 
your thoughts. Get a fresh needle full of silk, | glitter of gems and glare uf gold—on the lustre 
and begin anew ; or give them for me to rectify, | of chandeliers and candalabras and the splendid 
while youact according to character, by falling | scene and supper they enlightened—on the per- 
into a reverie couleur-de-rose, such as befits a | fection of costume and pertinence of repartee— 
beauteous, blushing bride.”’ the truth and spirit of some performers, the 


No notice being taken of this badinage, the 
two worked on for some minutes in silence; this 
mood, however, was not Miss Kate’s forte; so 
resuming the subject uppermost in her thoughts, 
she made her tongue and her needle move in 
emulous rapidity. 

eae st Ball! what magic’s in a name! 
Finery Bali rather : and yet I don’t see how that 
term can apply either, except in the sense that it 
is used in at Rag-fair. How brilliant we gay 
mummers will be! Cat-gut for lace—tinsel for 
bullion; paste for diamonds; wax beads for pearls: 
and so we go. Oh! | do so long for the laughable 
sight-—the Grolldisplay! There shall we see cour- 
tiers without courtesy—mutley without mirth— 
frivolity free from fashion—and gaudiness set off | 
by grimace: neither grouping, creeping, nor ac- | 
tion—but plenty of character, ifstatesmen would | 





grace and beauty of all the ladies and the ma- 
gic effect of the whole,—till we, the simple dra- 
matis persone of the Hancy-failure, utterly be- 
wildered as we read, are verily persuaded that 
black is white—that our two little exhibition- 
rooms, ten feet by twelve, exceeded the Pantheon 
in extent and splendour; that lemonade made 
out of cream of tartar in place of orgeat and Ro- 
man punch, with sharp wines, sour oranges, stale 
cake, and bread and butter, rendered our colla- 
tion upon a par with the last coronation-banquet, 
while our meck airs and false stones outshone 
the mein and jewels of Princess Esterhazy—and 


each niais, gawky simpleton, simpering in silly 
_bashfulness, surpassed de L’Enclos in grace 


and wit. Upon my word, the absurdity of the 
thing is twoamusing !” 
And the sprightly satirist laughed long and 


only condescend to complaisance—and each one | heartily at her own caricature, all the while, be 
personify his ruling passion. And first the little- | it remembered to the eternal praise of female 
reat-second-best, would come gliding by with | consistency, sewing, as fast as she rattled, on 
‘he-stealthy and cat-like step of his prototype, | the theatrical trappings to be displayed at the 


Oliver le dain. Near him, as Satan might stalk | 
and frown, Mr. S C condensing | 
bs many magnificent speeches in the single 
ine: 





“ Better to reign in Hell that serve in Heaven.” 


with his fidus achates, alias his echo, otherwise, 
his lackey standing forth in his own conceit as 
the deputy Patkul, contending against Charles 
XII. of Sweden! pray heaven he mayn’t provoke 
a like patriotic tnertyrdom. Another C , 
renowned in the Senatorial war of words, might 
top his part in Don Raphael after he turned Turk 
~and the Missouri Orator choose between a pub- 
lic crier bawling out himself for sale, or a Mada- 
gascar wife, who receives a beating from her 
master as a compliment: the last allotment 
would suit him best. Oh! I must’nt forget old 
general V , enacting king Midas with his 
asses’ ears—and W L , as Demos- 
thenes crying out among the brambles. Oh! 
that | had the dressing out of the company.— 
What rare sport we should then papice iD ; in- 
stead of seeing every body stupidly staring at 
one another as if tongue-tied and spell-bound, 
afraid to speak or move lest one should get out 
of character, yet all the while as much out of 
place as honest Blount at Kenilworth with his 
crimson stockings and yellow roses.-—And 
so, after standing for hours, screwed up like 
a statue in a constraint to which the pillory must 
be a paradise, to return home with a stiff neck, an 
aching head, and weary limbs—and all to be 
salved with the boast that you have represented 
a sylph, asultana, or a paysgnne ata Fancy Ball. 
Sublime subject of self-gratulation! Lastly, by 
way of epilogue, to the broad farce we are treat- 














ed to,a commemorative epistle in prose or verse 


very entertainment she affected so to deride. 

Miss Leslie, deficient as she wasin Kate’s keen 
conception of the ludicrous , and saddened more- 
over, by her own peculiar apreepensins could 
not refrain from joining in the contagious fit of 
merriment; and the day passed (for they were 
denied to all visitors,) in notable competition as 
to who should first achieve her fanciful adorn- 
ments. 

Leaving the fair work-women thus congeni- 
ally employed, we proceed with a synopsis of 
their family history. 

Mrs. Leslie, was the widow of a gentleman, 
who died high in office; but whose expenditures 
during the brief period of his exaltation, left her 
to struggle against pocummary difficulties, aggra- 
vated by a painful sense of diminished dignity. 
Luckily, out of seven children; only two were 
girls ; but, as every good is counterpoised by its 
correspondent evil, it unluckily chanced that 
these two were among the oldest, und that the 
Secretary's death oceurred at the precise time, 
when his life was necessary to the proper estab- 
lishment of his daughters. The list of sons, that 
followed, he had prudently provided for by the 
patronage of the government; one was in the 
navy—another belonged to the army—the next 
two held clerkships in the Departments, those 
houses of refuge, for the destitute scions of 
official aristocracy—and the fifth was a cadet at 
West Point. 

Let not my readers infer from these premises, 
that young was an epithet inapplicable to the 
ladies. Josephine Leslie, a mid, pure-hearted 


being, about five and twenty, was accomplished 
after the manner of women in American high- 
life; that is, she could make out to sustain a con- 
versation in French, as long as ’twas confined to 
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“A set of phrases got by rote,” 


in the “ Dialogues,” at the end of the grammar; 
and her performance of sundry Italian songs and 
popular airs with variations Lad brilliancy, if not 
accuracy, to recommend it. She trifled with the 
guitar, danced fashionably, worked lace-work 
and bead work, and made fancy things for fairs; 
but of plain sewing and the practical parts of 
housewitery, no Hottentot could be more pro- 
foundly ignorant. In dress, Miss Leslie was a 
noted elegante ; and priding herself upon buying 
only at Clagett’s shop, and on ordering her mil- 
linery always at Mrs. Abbots,—she would have 
shrieked with horror at the idea of entering a 
cheap store, or patronizing a cily-couturiere.— 
Still her pliant temper and accommodating hab- 
its qualified her for an excellent, because im- 
provable wife ; and though elegant, she was un- 
affected, though a mannerist, not insipid. A 
clear, soft brunette, her style of beauty was se- 
rene and sentimental, partaking rather of the 
Spanish cast; and she was decidedly the favour- 
ite child of her admiring mother. 

Kate, a laughing. blue-eved fairy, as pretty 
and as petulant as Titania, enjoyed in being the 
junior by several years, of Josephine, an advan- 
tage almost incalculable, inasmuch as her char- 
acter, not fully matured when their irreparable 
loss occurred, had been able toadapt itself more 
readily to the consequent change of circumstan- 
ces. Of a firm and vigorous turn of mind, she 
had not so much refinement, but more shrewd- 
ness than her sister,and fewer showy, though 
far more useful attainments. Less gifted with 
sensibility, she surpassed her in judgment and 
fortitude; and if not so warm and facile, was 
more constant and efficient in her affections.— 
The one was all glow and gaiety, like “the young 
and blooming morn;” the other, gentle an 
sweetly sedate, reminded the observer of “‘sha- 
dowy twilightin her softened hour.” 

Such were the sisters, who might have illus- 
trated Miltoa’s “‘ Allegro” and Penseroso,” and 
who, pleasing by a contrariety of attractions, 
had general success in the very highest circles: 
yet while every where seen and admired, they 
still, to the utter consternation of poor Mrs. 
Leslie, continued to smile on in “ single blessed- 
ness.” In their peculiar position, there could 
be nothing more provoking and inconvenient 
than this forced celibacy, since the family had 
no earthly means of support, save that held by 
the most precarious of tenures in the clerkships 
of the sons. The old lady insisted that some 
evil spirit, such as haunted Raguel’s daughter, 
thwarted the conjugal destiny of her damsels, 
wiio, on their side, could not help fretting and 
wondering low it happened that, with danglers 
and flirtations innumerable, they seemed likely 
to perpetuate the virgin style. There was more 
than one reason to be assigned for this cross 
state of things. The elevated station, that the 
Leslies still pretended to in society, scared away 
young men of plain notions and degree, who 
would have been excellent matches for them; 
and the foreigners, for whose capture they laid 
themselves specially out, had no object in view 
beyond the amusement of a leisure hour: then 
many of those, who admired Josephine, deemed 
her “too costly for every day wear;’ while 
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Kate’s nimble tongue was like that of Beatrice, 
too apt to “mock her wooers out of all suit.” — 
But there was another cause besides, why nei- 
ther belle had yet made out to merge the maiden 
in the matron; their most formidable and mis- 
chievous rival existed in a near connexion, the 
half-niece of their lady-mother. 

Her father by his first wife, had one son whose 
eldest ge pred was better known in the gay 
world as the coquette than by her own proper 
name. Omphalie Burnett possessed a person of 
regal height and dignity, and might at once have 
appeased Queen Elizabeth’s grudge against the 
superior stature of her hapless rival by overtop- 
ping them both. Her features, though irregular, 
were captivating in their expression; her best 
points to be enumerated in a forehead, smooth, 
white and high, to which a phrenologist might 
have appealed in triumphant confirmation of his 
hypothesis, a set of teeth perfectly beautiful, an 
arm and hand, on which Napoleon wouid have 
doated to ecstacy, and the 


“Strange powers that lie, 
Hid in the mazic circle of her eye.” 


We can only describe that eye bv the celebrat- 
ed line wherein the enamoured De Couci so vi- 
vidly paints that of Madame de Fayal: 

“Ft de grand q@il vert et riant et clair;” 
in a word, such an eye as was formerly supposed 
to exercise the influence of witchcraft over the 
beholder. And there was in Miss Burnett’s 
manner, that which strangely confirmed the as- 
cendancy of her glance over all around her. Con- 
summate in address and self possession, not 
Proteus himself could counterfeit more shapes 
and disguises than her versatile and illusive 
nius enabled her to put on and off at will; and 
she had art to excite at the moment when she 
most baffled expectation. Her dominion over 
the thoughts and admiration of the world at 
large, was as absolute as the effect of sorcery ; 
and though it seemed in a great measure depen- 
dent on her presence and absence, almost inya- 
riably dissolved the spell, still, while within her 
immediate sphere, it was as resistless as unac- 
countable. The bondage might be striven 
avainst as bewildering and oppressive rather 
than delicious; and still there was no escaping 
from it but at the pleasure of the enchantress. 
The effluence of some essence, unnatural, unde- 
finable and overpowering, appeared to pervade 
the atmosphere around her, and to soften and 
steal away men’s souls, as they gazed upon and 
listened to her. She herself was wont to say 
with the favourite of Mary de Medicis that her 
secret lay in “‘ the power which a strong mind 
possesses over weak ones;’’ and yet it rather 
consisted in a combination of less exalted charms: 
not the least soul-subduing of these lurked in the 
tones of a voice, sweet, searching, and seductive 
as the aerial music of Prospero’s isie. 

In intellectual gifts this fascinating woman 
“ towered abuve her sex ;"’ and originally hers 
had been a heart replete with fervid and noble 
feeling. Early in life she had loved (not, how- 
ever, that she gave such practical proof of it) 
as fondly and faithfully as Elouise—and, ‘alas! 
the love of women!’ witha similar fate. Her 
affections had been sported with, and finally 
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flung back in scorn to her, by one who made it 
his boas 

“To kneel at many a shrine 

Yet lay the hear: on none.” 
This disappointment operated on her moral, asa 
— dose of poison violently expelled, does on 
the physical system; it changed totally and for- 
ever the constitution and capacities of her being. 
She, who had once been 

“ Gentle as zephyr 

Blowing underneath the violet,” 

was now stern as any Stoic in the infliction of 
pain, whether on herself on others: the girl, erst 
melting at every piteous tale, and sensitive as 
the semi-sentient mimosa, now hard-hearted and 
cold as a marble image, barbarously triumphed 
in the pangs of her deluded victims, and made it 
the business and delight of her life to retaliate 
on all the wrong endured from one. Nor did her 
vindictive bitterness confine itself to “‘ man the 
traitor; her own sex, out of what she termed her 
contempt of their rudical weakness came in for 
a full share of its venom. To love or be beloved 
was in her eyes an offence as “ heinous as the 
primal curse;” and numberless were the attach- 
ments thwarted, the matches broken off by this 
spirituel and inveterate spoiler of hearts. She 
was now a coquette upon the same principle that 
converts the successful warrior into a conquer- 
or by profession, and exulted in the planning and 
execution of her insidious projects, as an expe- 
rienced tactician does in the display of his stra- 
tegy, or a naval officer in the perfection of nau- 
tical manceuvring: to sum up in a language su- 
perior to any of our own, 


“ As yet the conscious pride of art 
Had steel’d her in her treacherous part ; 
A powerful spring of force unguess’d, 
That hath each gentler mood suppress’d. 
What pays her for her span of time, 
Spent in premeditating crime ? 
What ’gainst pity arms her heart ? 
It is the censcious pride of art.” 


Toa splendid marriage Miss Burnett looked 
forward, as to the period when a superannuated 
beauty, she should retire from her long career 
of conquests to enjoy otium cum dignitate: this 
was, however, referred to in her calculations as 
an epoch dimly seen through the vista of distant 
years. She was now seven and twenty, in the 
full meridian of her charms; and such was the 
allurement of her manner, her lofty attractions 
of person, and the refined graces of her under- 
ae en that she made and spurned captives at 
will. 

The coquette, who thus wreaked the anguish 
of her burning bosom in a systematic warfare 
against the happiness of others, found but little 
at home to compensate or console her for the 
complete extinction of le bésoin de sentir, once 
the vital principle of her existence. There were 
two ways to fill this “aching void in her breast,’’ 
by the cultivation and enjoyment of the fire-side 
feeling and charities, or to “* plunge at once for 
life in prayers;” and without fulfilling this last 
alternative to the letter, Omphalie, by birtha 
Catholic, was now a strict devotee. Nothing 
could divert or withdraw her from a scrupulous 
attention to the religious and penitential obser- 
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vances of her church, and more than once, she 
had set the whole town a wondering at what 
seemed likely to prove her permanent retirement 
among the sisters of charity. But though 

“ More constant at confessional,” 


we can by no means take upon us tosay that she 
became 


“* More rare at mask and festival,” 


except during one whole winter when she took 
the whim of being very exclusive, and actually 
cut all parties, save those given by the foreign 
ministers. 

By turns a belle and a bigot, divided between 
pleasure and penance, Miss Burnett could, in 
the nature of things have but little time or 
thought to bestow on domestic ties and duties: 
consequently she lived a mere boarder in the 
paternal mansion. Her only parent was her 
father, who married again, had a large family by 
the object of his second choice. e was more 
proud than fond of his extraordinary child, of 
whom Mrs. Burnett stood professedly in awe.— 
Nevertheless, towards her step-mother, Ompha- 
lie’s demeanour was uniformly cordial and cor- 
rect; while to her sisters, who looked up to her 
with the reverence due a superior yet benignant 
being rather than the familiarity usually atten- 
dant on that most kindly and social of the affini- 
ties, she was thought cold, never cross, though in 
manner calm and commanding, in essentials in- 
variably kind. Her next of kin were the Les- 
lies, to their sorrow, as they were used to say.— 
Upon her aunt, she never threw away more no- 
tice than was requisite to a performance of the 
proprieties ; the sons, who had various motives 
for courting the protection of their sovereign- 
cousin, met with more favour, as useful tools and 
obsequious gallants. Of the two girls, she was 
parte to Kate, whose energy in some sort conci- 

iated her respect; for Josephine the mere crea- 

ture of education and ton, with nothing original 
and independent about her, but moulded and 
governed by a mother, whom Miss Burnett des- 
pised as a nonentity, she had only an instinctive 
regard enhanced by habitude, and made up of 
pity and contempt. The former emotion so far 
predominated as to suspend in this solitary in- 
stance, the master-passion of the coquette’s soul. 
At the period when eur story commences, a mo- 
mentous crisis had just occurred in the affairs of 
one of the young ladies; Miss Leslie had at last 
secured a serious lover: nay more, she was really 
on the eve of marriage, and morevver of being 
married remarkably well. 

Charles Percival, who, after a flirfation not 
much inferior in point of length to an antedelu- 
vian courtship, had just proposed for Josephine, 
was the eldest son of the richest patrician about 
town; but,if his U. S. Bank stock stood above 
par, his appearance and manne?s in the opinion 
of certain critical and courtly connoisseurs, 
sunk as much below it. Still the immense wealth 
of the father, (who was recently dead.) enabled 
the sons, (there were three of them,) to * buy 
golden opinions from all sorts of” ladies: hence 
general ire and envy followed the certainty of 
Charles’s engagement with the pretty but por- 
tionless belle about whom he had 30 long flutter- 
ed in true butterfly style. Diffident to a degree 
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approaching mauvaise-honte and not above me- 
diocrity either in intellect or person, Mr. Perci- 
val, a wooer after the fashion of Dumbiedikes, 
was disposed to love Miss Leslie very sincerely; 
and she, charmed to be distinguished by the ad- 
dresses of one so sought by her sex, and piqued 
into pursuit of him by his provoking alliance 
with time and opportunity, repaid his attach- 
ment by a feeling different, to be sure, from the 
raptures of romantic passion but sufficient to 
entangle her heart very deerly in the match.— 
Her affection, such as it was, had been nourish- 
ed and kept alive by a vague and at first stifled 
sensation, that haunted Josephine in spite of all 
her efforts to the contrary, till it amounted to an 
intense, and not unreasonable jealousy of Om- 
phalie Burnett, her supreme attractions and 
ulterior views upon the rich Charles Percival. 

This young man who, ordinary as he was both 
in figure and deportment, yet aimed at the noto- 
riety of being particularly fine, had followed the 
secretary's daughter when she first came out, 
more on account uf her claim to high fashion, 
than out of admiration of her beauty; and during 
the long term of his dancing attendance on her, 
had never been so entirely devoted as not tocast 
many a longing, lingering glance at the peerless 
coquette, her perfect ton, and airy graces, “ fe- 
minine, yet free.” Half afraid of one so impos- 
ing in her elegance, and mortified at the utter 
neglect, with which Miss Burnett had ever pass- 
ed his faint advances by, Percival had always 
turned for sympathy and approval to the ready 
smiles of her placable cousin, whose pride, in 
some sort fallen with her fortune, never rallied 
to a prejudicial resentment of these truant fits. 
Still, while intent on the splendid establishment 
impending in this quarter, she wisely forbore to 
notice, what it was obviously the part of pru- 
dence to overlook, the fair Josephine was not 
the less acutely sensible of the danger to be ap- 
prehended from that restless and intriguing 
spirit, the demoniac inhabitant of her conquering 
relative’s breast. Not blinded by the film of va- 
nity, but seeing, on this occasion at least, with 
the eyes of her understanding, she believed that 
she could pretend to her lover only by permis- 
sion— that os was at best a reversionary right, 
and that if once the coquette were aroused to as- 
sert an interfering claim, her science would 
prove as resistless as its prompting principle, 
was insatiable. Thus impressed, no wonder she 
watched and trembled at each look and word 
exchanged between the two; no wonder that 
now a positive engagement had been entered 
into, she felt her spirits sink and her anxiety in- 
crease in proportion as the space shortened du- 
ring which her game of love was to be played 
out, and the stake of heart, hopes and hand ven- 
tured upon it, lost by interruption or peaceably 
won. . 

Miss Burnett had so far shown no intention of 
disturbing the quiet pair. Like the royal beast 
of the forest, her nature was clemency to those 
who owned her power, or whom she deemed too 
trivial for rivalry or subjection. Something of 
this last sentiment, she entertained for Joseph- 
ine, but mingled with a worthier though less 
characteristic feeling. More than once had the 
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moved by an impulse of commisseration, had she 
stepped aside. But this was the case only when 
either sister seemed likely to gain a Sstitor in 
good earnest. Where ’twas evident that the affair 
was, on the part of the gentlemen simply pour 
poets le tems, the imperial coquette, who could 

ear no sister near the throne, was but little 
troubled by scruples of conscience as to a dis- 
tinction in favour of the idlers about her cousins: 
hence they accused heras their marplot in more 
instances than one, and were ready enough to 
lay at her door the blame of all their abortive 
speculations in hearts. Amply endowed in right 
of her mother, and calculating upon more than 
child’s part of her father’s large property, Om- 
phalie was swayed in her amatory operations by 
no mercenary motives; and either out of a hu- 
mour of singularity, or by way of showing how she 
could despise les bonnes parties, so coveted by her 
co-spinsters, she made ita point to slight and 
repulse the rich Percivals. Of course she met 
them all often in her own particular set, the 
eldest continually at Leslie house, but with a 
queenly insouciance, and impertinence so exquis- 
itely careless and polite, as made him fancy that 
he hated her with a double hatred, and utterly 
centemned her good opinion all the while that he 
would have given half his estate to have her re- 
cant the haughty negligence that seemed to set 
him down as nobody. 

By and by, long before the tact was whisper- 
ed about, Miss SSornett's prescience in such 
matters, discovered that Charles was engrossed 
as deeply as his nature was capable of, by the la- 
dy-like beauty Josephine, still she governed her- 
self wonderfully, and resolved neither to make 
nor break the match. Her subsequent conduct, 
however, tallied less with this determination 
than with the Spanish proverb, which affirms a 
certain place, unfit to be mentioned to “ ears 
polite,” as paved with good intentions. And cer- 
tainly Omphalie’s first intentions were not only 
laudable butsincere. Often and sorely was she 
tempted to seduce this self-sufficient sprig of 
aristocracy from his allegiance to the dove-eyed 
nymph, who had partially succeeded in enchain- 
ing him. But considerations of consanguinity, 
of compassion, of justice, as well to another as to 
herself, interposed, and, for a miracle, she mag- 
nanimously stayed her onward and easy course. 
The orphan and portionless state of Josephine— 
her numble acknowledgment of her kinswo- 
man’s pre-eminence, the importance of the al- 
liance in a pecuniary point of view to the whole 
family, each conveyed an appeal to Miss Bur- 
nett’s generosity, which even her selfish and 
ossified heart could not be wholly insensible to: 
besides, though “ last not least,” there was her 
lothness to flatter Percival by taking so much 
notice of him; so by a strong internal effort, al- 
most equivalent to self-martyrdom, she refrain- 
ed from troubling, even while she died of laugh- 
ter at the sentimental liaison, that bid fair to 
drag its lengthening chain, slowly along to eter- 
nity. Josephine perceiving, duly appreciated 
this passive mood in one whose action, like that 
of the rattlesnake, was as fatal as corres and 
the affair would have sped happily though 
somewhat tediously, but for the injudicious inter- 





Leslies crossed her victorious path, and as often 


ference of the younger Miss Leslie. 
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This vivacious damsel, full of that high spirit 
which Josephine thought it prudent to depose on 
the presént paramount occasion, could not en- 
dure to see her sister tamely yield to the arro- 

t pretensions of a woman whom Kate dis- 
iked, not the less because her disgust at such 
want of principle was insufficient to suppress a 
certain troublesome awe of the talents that git it 
over. Thus while the deep persona] interest of 
the betrothed in the matter, rendered her for 
once clear-sighted as to the policy to pursue 
towards her destructive cousin, her advisei , wise 
in her own conceit, 1nd claiming to be the mi- 
nerva, while Josephine was simply the venus of 
the household, decidedly reproved the subservi- 
ence that made her sister conceive herself a se- 
condary personage with her affianced lover, and 
incessantly urged upon her the dignity and wis- 
dom of standing up for her indisputable right, 
and defying her covert competitor to an open 
contest. 

Miss Leslie, always distrustful of herself, and 
habitually deferential to Kate’s superior under- 
standing, nevertheless gainsayed all warlike 
measures, till her mother, siding with the young 
martialist, voted her elder daughter to be abso- 
lutely mad, and worse still, perfectly mean, in 
fearing the utmost efforts of Omphalie Burnett. 
Her Josephine, Mrs. Leslie declared, had only 
to maintain her vantage ground with proper 
firmness, and the broken-down jilt, who, in des- 
pair of herself ever becoming a wife, went about 
disturbing the peace and plans of her more 
lucky neighbours, would vanish before the fash- 
ion and commanding influence of Mr. Charles 
Percival. The timid bride-elect, as usual, over- 
powered by argument, tried to believe these as- 
surances; but her heart misgave her as to the 
issue even while her pride roused itself to the 
experiment, from which she had so long recoiled 
as a superfluous hazard, a sheer tempting of de- 
struction. 

The main motive, ‘hat swayed her to under- 
take what she so disapproved of was her impa- 
tience of the mixture of contempt and good-na- 
ture, which marked the manner of her dreaded 
kinswoman towards the demure lovers. For 
though her hope of security lay in this very leni- 
ty still, so wayward is human nature, the faint- 
hearted fair felt mortified and indignant at the 
consequential air that seemed to say, “I leave 
you two unmolested because of your insignifi- 
cance.” Here, however, her judgment wassome- 
what at fault; for Omphalie, now, that Mr. Per- 
cival had proved his independence of her smiles 
or frowns, by pledging himself to another, and 
that other, a girl, admitted to be as far beyond 
the coquette in beauty, as she fell below her in 
the arts of fascination, began to find his value 
prodigiously raised in her esteem. "Twas natur- 
al for her eyes, the appointed vehicles of such 
intelligence, to express as much to him; and 
Kate, who watched her as keenly as Argus did 
Ino, detected ten thousand treacherous mean- 
ings in every casual glance: besides, Miss Bur- 
hett, of late a frequent guest at her aunt’s, had 
really a good deal to say to Josephine’s beau, a 
good deal, thatis by comparison with her former 
inattention to his talk. From these premises, 
Kate, exemplifying Rochefoucault’s maxim,— 
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that “the great error in penetration, consists, 
not in its falling short, but in its going beyond the 
mark,,’ drew and enforced upon her less saga- 
cious senior, sundry conclusions, all tending to 
persuade her that their subtle and envious rela- 
tive was trying with might and main, to draw off 
Charles, and coax him into a flirtation with her 
monopolizing self. There was, her ardent cham- 
pion contended, but one way for the injured par- 
ty tosave her lover and her own credit, and that 
was by giving the proud, perverse, misanthrope, 
who meditated such odious perfidy against a 

erson whom she called her cousin and her 

riend, to understand that her schemes were 
seen through and despised at the same time that 
they were triumphantly frustrated. 

But it was easier to plan than to execute this. 
Omphaiie’s perfect self possession, the careless 
yet modest assurance of her inimitable manner, 
and her knack at raillery and repartee, render- 
ed it as difficult to oppose as to attack her; espe- 
cially when the belligerent power was but too 
7 in a sudden fright to retreat behind the shield 
of her spirited ally. Kate, invaluable as an 
auxiliary, could still do nething by herself since 
it behooved her principal to make the declara- 
tion of war: so peace was, perforce, perserved 
till one windy morning classed in the calendar 
as an April day, but, of right belonging to 
March, when all parties found themselves by 
accident assembled in Mrs. Leslie’s small but 
stylish sitting-room. 

lt chanced at this same luckless time, that 
Miss Burnett had relaxed into the most winning 
affability towards Mr. Percival; so much so that 
she engaged his whole attention, first in a long, 
dull, game at chess, which she protracted for 
her antagonist, was just skilled in the moves, till 
Kate pronouncing jt as endless and as idle as a 
debate in Congress, contrived to upset the table 
and the board together. But this manceuyre 
produced only an interruption, not a separation; 
for next came a match of battle-dore, during 
which the practised flatterer managed to pay her 
stiff and shy opponent so many indirect compli- 
ments that it realized the effect of inspiration on 
him. The gentle lady of his love, who, too fine 
for such an active amusement, reclined on a 
non-descript sort of chair, meant for an ottoman, 
and employed herself in weaving an artificial 
wreath for her hair; and Kate, whose occupation 
vas knitting a pair of socks for one of her bro- 
thers, stared in absolute astonishment at the 
* unformed transformed,” as Miss Burnett after- 
wards wickedly nicknamed him. A gaity so 
sudden and extreme, such eager and agile en- 
joyment of a sport so adverse to all his habits 
and ideas, was inconceivable; and the sisters 
could hardly credit the evidence of their senses 
as the lively rompers, throwing open the folding 
doors between the front and back parlours, pur- 
sued their noisy pastime from one end of the 
double room to the other. 

In vain did the provoked Kate essay all possi- 
ble ways to call off Charles ; in vain she crossed 
the players at every turn, and spoiled most of 
their best hits by making the shuttle-cock re- 
bound more than once into the fire,then through 
the entry, and lastly out of the open window into 





the street. Josephine, as pale as death, never 
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looked up from her floral creation of velvet buds 
and leaves; and ’twas less to yex her than for 
the pleasure of fretting and alarming her self- 
elected guardian that the mischievous coquette 
carried on and heightened a scene of flirtation, 
begun out of the politic habit of engrossing 
every desirable man, whom she happen; to meet 
in a female coterie. At last, from sheer weari- 
ness, the fair tyrant sat down after despatching 
her new genileman in waiting to Coale’s Circu- 
lating Ehbrary for the first Waverly novel. 

He had not closed the door before Kate drop- 
ping her work, tossing back her light ringlets, 
and her pretty head, and eyeing her dangerous 
ceusin with such a glance as Beatrice gives 
Claudio after his accusation of Hero, broke out 
with “ thank heaven ! he’s gone at last, the fool! 
the tiresome fool! and on a fool’s errand into the 
bargain! Josephine! what have you done to 
your lover to throw him into such antics! The 
man’s like one possessed. Either he has been 
inhaling the exhilarating gas—or else guzzling 
Champagne before dinner.” 

Josephine raised her dark languid eyes, swim- 
ming in incipient tears; she encountered the gaze 
of her proud tormentor, fixed full so her with 
an expression ofscorn, pityandexultation. The 
spark of latent anger flashed intoa blaze, all awe 
of her predominating rival disappeared under the 
strong excitement of the moment, with an ener- 
gy that surprised herself, much more her com- 
panions, she started from her seat, while her 
violets and pink larkspurs scattering over the 
carpet, were crushed under her feet; and with 
a burst of real eloquence, for ‘twas nature 
speaking with the voice of passion, she answer- 
ed her sister’s hopes by a bitter invective 
against the whole tribe of coquettes, their heart- 
lessness, their duplicity, the ineffable meanness 
of their aims and selfish machinations, so envi- 
ous and injurious in design, and despicable, and 
futile even when crowned with a success too 
dearly purchased at the expense of every open 
and honourable trait of character. 

This tirade, which Miss Leslie delivered with 
a sparkling eye and flushed cheek, and raised 
tone so different from her usual sweet quietude of 
manner, roused the “lurking devil’ in the bosom 
of the arrogant and affronted coquette. She 
could have allowed the young lady to retain her 
conquest by sufferance; she had been willing to 
curb her second nature in favour of one who 
thankfully acknowledged her goodness; but this 
insolence pre-meditated by ingratitude, was not 
to be endured. She, Omphalie Burnett, the prodi- 
gy of hersex; the ascendant star in the firmament 
of fashion; she, whose nod was like Jove’s, omni- 
nigga and whose voice gave law, to be reproved 

y a mere novice in comparison! to hear herself 
-Jectured and held up as a monster to be shunned 
and scoffed at, the very moment when she was 
generously sacrificing her dearest delight to the 
good of a vain little chit! forbearance was at an 
end, and revenge to be taken on such imperti- 
nent mutiny. She would overwhelm the pert 
minx with the power she presumed to despise, 
she would make her feel th- edge and weight of 
those weapons, which she, forsooth! pretended 
so to scorn the use of. 
While these thoughts darted like lightning 
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through Omphalie’s “seething brain,” she attitu- 
dinized it over the rarer. S39 and Kate’s al- 
bum, into which, after great persuasion from its 
own:r, she was sketching a pen and ink portrait 
of Governor Houston, the lion of that season. 
—No one would have supposed that she had 
heard a word of her cousin’s implied rebuke, 
till looking up from the page she was embellish- 
ing with her ornamental strokes, the arch-de- 
ceiver carelessly exclaimed: 

“Oh! lovely Spain, renowned romantic fair! 
de grace, don’t waste jealousy upon your harm- 
less cavalier. Pray, whohas meddled with him? 
what naughty belle bas dared to flirt with that 
dumb waiter ? whom any belle might have for the 
asking, though so few seem to think him worth 
as much trouble. Kate,” and she turned to that 
young lady, who affected to busy herself in pick- 
ing up half a row of stitches dropped in her an- 
gry perturbation, “‘is it you or I that have been 
guilty of pulling the wires and setting the puppet 
in motion?” 

“Puppet or no puppet,” retorted the pretty 
shrew, who could not tate to hear any thing ap- 
pertaining to the beauty undervalued or derid- 
ed; “ there’s no fear of Charles Percival going 
a-begging. Many a one besides Josephine 
would jump to marry him, and since they can’t 
do that, will go all lengths to have the dumb- 
waiter dignity their suite. Every body knows 
that he’s the first young man in the city. 

“ With all my heart, d’accord,” replied Miss 
Burnett, arranging the coils of her boa and 
drawing down her bonde gauze veil. ‘ So you 
avow yourself the presumptuous culprit, my su- 
per-dainty Kate. But for the drama’s sake ladies, 
don’t murder a scene from the rival queens, let’s 
have ro Roxana and Statira piece of work about 
a man, whom the utmost stretch of imagination 
can’t assimilate to Alexander the Great, except 
as that character was played by Squire Thorn- 
hill to both of the worthy vicar’s lovely daughters. 
Adio! mi bella,” she added, kissing Josephine’s 
soft cheek, now pale and cold as marble: 
“there’s a print,” throwing one on her lap, “ will 
teach you how to bridle at the ball, as La jeune 
Epouse. Miss Catherine, I'll try and hunt upa 
Petruchio for you, unless you prefer to drive 
with me to Congress Hall, and look out for your- 
self. Come get your things, and let us make 
haste to see our Hero, the Western Adonis, 
tried by his peers.” 

In x 6 of her vexation, Kate joyfully assent- 
ed; and the two hurried up as fast as four cream- 
coloured horses, half-fed and worse dressed, 
could drag their clumsy coach, to the capitol, 
where the imperiovs coquette found halfascore 
of her legion of honor, or gentlemen-pensioners, 
as by terms she called them, awaiting herorders 
in the Rotunda. Her whim of the moment was 
—permit no male attendants either in riding or 
bts‘ she simply indicated a rendezvous 
where her obedient beaux were often doomed 
to waste hours in idle and unprofitable expecta- 
tion, and then find themselves disappointed and 
laughed at for their pains. On the present oc- 
casion, Miss Burnett was singularly punctual ; 
she sent in for her father, a distinguished mem- 
ber from Baltimore; and the ladies were intro- 





duced upon the floor of the House, where, after 2 
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tremendous squeeze, the deference universally 


rendered to the Lady Hauton of Washington | Th 


high life, put them in speedy possession of the 
best seats for hearing and enjoying the cele- 
brated case of Stanbury versus Houston for as- 
sault and battery. 

From that day, Omphalie began to cast her 
Circean spells around the betrothed of her rela- 
tive, an orphan renderedsdoubly destitute by 
her elegant helplessness of habits. Not that the 
interloper meditated a complete conquest of 
Mr. Percival, but only to prove beyond ali doubt 
that he was her slave whenever she so pleased 
it. It was scarce a week to the grand fancy 
gala, where she had pre-determined to enact her 
triumph and create a sensation, which should 
throw all her former glories into the shade. But 
time pressed, and in order to this achievement, 
the nicest and most indirect means were to be 
used. ‘To that vanity already so surprised and 
flattered by her condescension, Miss Burnett 
trusted for her victory over Charles’s inclination, 
which would naturally detain him by Miss Les- 
lie’s side. She was well aware of his ambition 
to be famously fashionable, and properly appre- 
ciated her own powers of witty satire. Accord- 
ingly the scientific flirt seized the first opportu- 
nity to begin with a lively picture of the rare 
and truly laughable sight presented by a con- 
tracted couple leaning languishingly and loving- 
ly on each other, and parading their tender 
folly before a room-full of spectators. Nothing 
she averred, could be in worse taste than such a 
fulsome and indelicate exhibition; it was impro- 
per, obsolete, absolutely gothic. For once, as 
declarative of the engagement, it might be well 
enough, and selon les regles, but beyond all her 
spirited and playful ridicule was put in force to 
brand such a barbarism. Josephine, too, she hint- 
ed, might hold the same way of thinking, and 
have implied as much to her; though out of re- 
gard to her lover’s feelings, she hesitated how to 
discourage the publicity of his attentions. 

This discourse had all the success its insidi- 
ous speaker calculated upon. Her startled au- 
ditor, of all mén living most obnoxious to the 
dread of being burlesqued, listened in unfeigned 
alarm to this doctrine from one whose sentences 
in matters of ton, were held to be, if less obscure 
well nich as infallible as ever the oracles of the 
Delphic Pythoness were reckoned. Was it 
possible, the anxious exquisite asked himself, 
that he, the favourite of fortune and (as he de- 
voutly believed) of fashion, had been guilty of 
such an awkward blunder? and had exposed 
himself to all the ludicrous inferences that his 
monitress insinuated? Miss Leslie too, had seen 
and blushed at his want of tact in subjecting her 
to the polite yet ironical banter and sneering 
congratulations of their numerous and high-bred 
acquaintance, all shocked at a solecism so mon- 
strous. And with dismay he recollected the 
frigid yet suave indifference, not to say disdain, 
with which a foreigner, just then about to be- 
come a Benedict, was wont to bow en passant to 
his wealthy American intended. 

Frightened out of his wits at the thought of 
losing caste, Mr. Percival immediately set about 
retrieving his sad mistake, and as the first step 
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of his appearance in public with his mistress,— 
is primary point gained, the next was to invei- 
ple the gentleman into Miss Burnett’s own train. 
his was easily managed, for since le futur was 
not to fasten himself and the eyes of the compa- 
ny upon his blushing choice, what so natural, so 
proper and respectful towards her, as for him to 
oin her cousin in preference to another lady?— 
tence, at twoor tives parties during that event- 
ful week, Charles just showed himself to the 
Leslies, and then made up to Omphalie for the 
rest of the evening. In ge | this, besides his 
secret exultation in being at last graced by the 
notice of the reigning queen of the day, he 
deemed himself conforming not only with the 
established usage of the elite, but with the refin- 
ed ideas of his approving bride. The crafty co- 
quette was an adept at improving opportunities, 
and the first two or three, which his facility al- 
lowed her, put him in a fair way of slipping 
those chains, which, truth to say, he had ever 
worn rather loosely. 

Moreover she was careful not to engross him 
glaringly; his visits to her being so contrived as 
seemingly to grow out of her connexion with the 
object of his attachment. A continual inter- 
change of messages and tokens was now to pass 
between the ladies, some new novel or song, a 
note or a pattern to be delivered or borrowed, if 
Mr. Percival would just take so much trouble ; 
and he, good, easy creature, unsuspicious of any 
latent design, and as vain as he was obliging, fell 
at once into the snare. Once in that bewitching 
presence, the self-important coxcomb could not 
choose but obey the behest of her, whose boast 
it was to 


“Lead and mislead one-half of all the town;” 


and while performing with great eclat, as Om- 
phalie phrased it, the part of her carrier pidgeon, 
he fed on her sweet words, and the honied-poi- 
son of her compliments, till too apt to become 
like one of Homer’s lotos-eaters, oblivious of all 
other persons and ties. She flattered him in the 
same breath, as a Pelham and a lady-killer; and 
half-rallied, half reproached him into the belief 
that but for his inopportune engagement, the 
august Miss Burnett had herself been ready to 
smile upon his suit. Thus while professing it 
her immutable principle to harbour no desert- 
ers, she went on virtually suggesting and encour 

aging by her art and allurements the defection 
of poor i. luke-warm lover. 

But though Omphalie’s success to any extent, 
seemed certain, yet her experienced eye fore- 
saw that it must be the work of time and perse- 
verance. There was no hurrying the stately 
trifler with whom she now had to deal beyond that 
snail’s pace, at which he had travelled through 
his present affaire de ceeur,and “slow and sure” 
wasa gait past hisensnarer’s patierce to practice: 
so she was fain to content herself with the ap- 
pearance of victory. The weak young man, so 
skilfully played upon, however, much his va- 
nity was soothed and delighted by Omphalie's 
sudden stoop, from her empyrean pinnacle of 
hauteur, as yet remained, free from all thoughts 
of disloyality to her, to whom habit so powerful 
over inferior minds, and honour alike bound 





thereunto, determined to remit in the regularity 
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him. All that he contemplated in pursuing his 
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new and perilous acquaintance, was to enjoy the 
agreeable society into which circumstances had 
thrown him, and to secure the patronage that 
stamped him with the current and authentic le- 
gend of ton. And while, like the rest of his sex, 
unable to withstand the fascination of Ompha- 
lie’s magnetic manner, his senses were that she 
dazzled, and his heart, such as it was, still 
dwelt with Josephine. But she was an old and 
tamiliar thing; her friend, and supplanter, with 
all the zest of novelty to recommend her: and 
how delicious! how intoxicating to Charles the 
conviction that he might have won and worn the 
invincible coquette, who had caught and cast off 
all the finest men about town! His self-compla- 
cency, stimulated by this ridiculous persuasion, 
augmented ten-fold his sense of the honour con- 
ferred on Miss Leslie by his addresses; and his 
demeanour towards her soon assumed the pom- 
pous fondness and indolent condescension of a 
sultan, toying with a Circassian slave. He still 
made his daily call at Mrs. Leslie’s, but each one 
grew shorter and more constrained; till it be- 
came obvious to the least observant of the fami- 
ly that an infatuation, deep, though (as they en- 
deavoured to hope it) transient, was struggling 
with the attachment which, if fixed, was lazy 
and languid in comparison. Still there was no- 
thing in his words or behaviour tangibly offen- 
rd he either of the brothers to lay hold of as a 
legitimate subject of quarrel, or that the lady- 
mother could,with propriety, catechise or inquire 
into. 

Had the young lady herself only questioned him; 
had she, subduing diffidence and false pride, 
frankly expressed her feelings and her fears, the 
wavering lover had been at once recalled to his 
fealty and his faith. But unhappily, Kate, too 
fond of being spokes-woman upon all occasions 
undertook it now, and so quizzed and cut up the 
person she sought to reclaim, as made him ney- 
er entirely at ease in her company—keep away 
from the house in order to avoid a persiflage— 
which, not to hint at his par to retort, he 
felt to be injustice aggravated by incivility. For 
it never occurred to this credulous dupe that 
Miss Burnett was playing a double part, and 
that Josephine far from holding the sentiments 
imputed to her,desired and prided herself on 
nothing so much as the constancy and openness 
of his devoirs. Believing that she had interdict- 
ed their display, he was not only hurt, but net- 
tled at being scolded for his obedience. With 
the highest opinion of his own importance, there 
was in Mr. Percival’s temper a dread of being 
imposed upon, added to a stubbornness, whic 
he called firmness, and which was intractable, 
save to the gentlest persuasion: Miss Kate, 
therefore, by tormenting, only hardened him in 
his delinquency, and so effectually furthered the 
aims of her treacherous cousin. Her plan pros- 
pereds and immersed in secret preparation for 

er crowning scene, she saw the day of ac- 
tion and of the Fancy Ball draw nigh apace. 

The lady who had projected this novel variety 
in Washington amusements was or rather had 
been the wife of a distinguished officer, whether 
naval or military the deponent saith not.— 
Theirs lad been a love-match, and turned out 
as those rash experiments generally do. She 
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was vain, ihoughtless and extravagant; he amif- 
able, impetuous and doating ; but though Cupid 


be painted with a bandage over his eyes, the 


warmest passion could not, in the present in- 
stance, blind its votary to the numerous impru- 
dencies and daring defiance, which at once pro- 
voked and disdained rebuke. Complaint brought 
on crimination; gentle reproaches sharpened 
into wranglings no Jess violent than unprofitable; 
and as slight breezes are apt to freshen into 
storms, in a succession of the latter, their conju- 
gal felicity perished. Articles of separation 
having been long since signed by them, Mrs. 
Fanning had brought her ample allowance and 
exquisite savoir-faire to enrich and refine the 
metropolis; and with the spirit of a princess, the 
recklessness of a child, dashed on as she had 
been used todo in her married days. Famous 
for coarse rouge, bad French and outre airs, she 
fancied herself the oracle of Aaut-ton, the pre- 
siding deity of fashion’s temple. . To be sure, to 
a delicate mind, alive to the disgrace of its pun- 
ishment, or agonized by the desertion of a hus- 
band, her situation had its little inconveniencies; 
awkward incidents would now and then occur, 
as when an unthinking or ill-informed friend in- 
quired sarcastically or otherwise, after her bet- 
ter half, or kindly sympathised with the thous- 
and petty mortifications inseparably attendant 
upon the condition of one who could write herself 
neither wife nor widow: nay worse, when in the 
coteries of the capitol, as more than once chanc- 
ed, the estranged couple suddenly encountered 
each other: On the first trial of the sort, the offi- 
cer overcome by the shock of surprise, had well 
nigh dropped, when after making his obeisance 
at a large party, to the lady of the mansion, he 
turned about and saw his wife just at his elbow. 
But these were trifles to a dame of ton and ta- 
lent, scorning the affectation of an old fashioned 
privacy, and who, qualified therefore by a resi- 
dence of two or three weeks in France and Italy, 
had recrossed the Atlantic expressly to edify her 
sober country-women, by a sample of the = 
of these free countries. Inuendo and remark, 
sneers and stares, she “*riumphantly out-brazen- 
ed, and carried her ease; in vulgar phrase ef- 
frontery,so far as, on their second meeting to 
honour her ci-devant lord and master with a nod 
and smile of, familiar recognition. Still Mrs. 
Fanning, at heart not an ill-meaning woman, 
was pleasant from her gaity and good-nature, 
though her manner might have been character- 
ized as the standard of pretension rather than of 
politeness. Her dress was of a piece with her 
address, and Jike that made up of sbreds and 
patches of all modes and colours jumbled toge- 
ther, in what might be styled the composite or- 
der of attire. Yet she kept the best company, 
spent and lent prodigally, and was moreover 
blessed with two pretty, but very young daugh- 
ters, who, left under her judicious care, were 
considered free booty by those spendthrift dan- 
dies, the forlorn hope of mamma’s and antiquat- 
ed maidens, who, like a flock of turkey-buz- 
zards over a decayed carrion, hover about the 
public offices at the rate of fifty for each paltry 
vacancy of $800 a year. 

Holding an intimacy with the several leaders 
of ton as the breath of her nostrils, Mrs. Fan- 
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CONSANGUINITY 


ning fawned with a double servility upon Miss 
Burnett, who, deigning sometimes totake Helbe, 
the eldest girl, out with her, could mould the 
mother into complete subservience to all her in- 
solencies and extraordinary vagaries. Hence 
her scheme was zealously abetted by the mis- 
tress of the coming revels, who would have un- 
dertaken any given task, or descended to the 
basest degradation for the sake of that eclat, 
which promised to result from Omphalie’s bril- 
liant design. Such was the matron, who, on 
Friday, the 20th of April 1832, was to open her 
house, not to masks, but to Fancy costumes. 

All things sublunary come to an end, and so 
did a day, which, to the fair preparatives, wild 
with excitement and imagination, seemed as 
long as a Greenland winter. Night, the kind 
patroness of frolic and flirtations, so maliciously 
belied by young and other savage geniuses, as- 
sumed her sable and social reign; and Kat. . sho 
had scribbled over every screen and card-ruck, 
with the couplet 

“With what a leaden and retarding weight 
Does expectation load the w.ngs of time !” 
started up, as the clock striking six, sent its 
clear, shrill chimes through the house, and hur- 
ried the nervous Josephine up stairs. Hereall 
was ready for a due performance of “‘the sacred 
rites of pride;” unveiled the toilette, with its ap- 
propriate furniture of 
“Paint, powder, patches, bibles, billets-doux—.” 

stood displayed; the lights were properly placed, 
the white dimity curtains let down, and the migh- 
ty and mystic ceremony began. Mrs. Leslie, 
was by to regulate and revise the minutiz of 
adjustment, and at last the sisters were duly and 
daintily arrayed. Both looked lovely; the eldest, 
pale, sad, and soft, embodied the beauty of senti- 
ment and sensibility; the other all in a glow of 
smiles and brightning blushes, formed a charm- 
ing picture of youth and sportive innocence.— 
The conventual garb, the black robe of plain 
and peculiar but not ungraceful fashion, the 
white and flowing veil, the rosary and cross were 
worn and adorned by thé representative of Con- 
stantia, whose story is so touchingly told, in one 
of Addison’s Spectators, while we cannot better 
depict the pretty Camilla than by an extract 
from the gifted novelist. 

“ Her robe of fawn was every where edged 
with the finest (for Valenciennes read) bobbinett 
lace; her lilac shoes, gloves and sash, were 
richly spangled with silver, and finished with a 
silver fringe; her ear-rings, were of lilac and 
gold beads ; her fan and shoe roses were brilliant 
with lilac foil; and her bouquet of artificial 
lilac flowers, and her plume of lilac feathers. 
were here and there tipt with the most tiny 
transparent white beads to give the effect of be- 
ing glittering with the dew.” 

After circumnavigating her girls more than 
once, candle in hand, the exulting mother con- 
cluded her minute and approving scrutiny, by 
giving a kiss to one daughter, and pinching 
Kate’s dimpled chin till she fairly shrieked 
again; and the ladies descended to the parlour 
where the two clerks, Charles Alexander Adol- 
phus, and Eugene Bernadotte Wellington ; the 
lirst as Benedict, the last (who was a mighty me- 
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lancholy and poetical young gentleman )as Childe 
Harold, were, or ought to have been in wait- 
ing for them. But good lack for the rights of 
women! since their rival-race of the dandies 
have usurped the privileges and pet practices of 
the female dynasty. The duties of the toilette 
devolving upon a belle, ambitious of the praise 
of being mise 4 merveille, arduous and onerous 
as they were deemed of yore by the lordly sex, 
shrink into nothing when opposed to the im- 
mense, the almost interminable task achieved 
by the beau bent on decorating his dear person 
comme il faut. Little do those who view the he- 
roic (for such he certainly is in the true sense of 
the epithet) animal in all his glory, conceive the 
one-half of what he has done and undergone in 
making himself presentable; still less can they 
estimate the difficulty, the dexterity, the energy 
of mind and weight of bodily labour expended 
in attaining the perfection of this most import- 
ant of the arts. None save the initiated can 
render just homage to the combination of taste 
and talent, of perspicuity and perseverance, of 
exact elegance and elaborate research, of neat- 
ness happily blended with negligence, evinced 
in the grand mystery of dressing, which the ig- 
norant profanely depreciate as vain and trifling, 
and by that matchless and magnificent biped of 
impertinently libelled as an idle, empty-headed 
fop. To begin with the curling and caressing 
of the precious little moustache, then the combing 
and perfuming and adjusting of the whiskers, 
false or natural; these two itéms give two bours 
employment to the most expeditious. Next 
comes the delicate operation of tinting the com- 
plexion, and what a piece of work is that! How 
fine and steady the hand requisite to disengage 
the hair from the papillotes or curl it upon the 
tongs, and afterwards dishevel it to a nicety!— 
And the lacing, the stuffing, the choice and con- 
trast of the manifold vests, above all the tie of 
the cravat, that simple yet complex knot, more 
puzzling than the Gordian, that gives the last 
touch to the picture, the finishing stroke to the 
master-piece, or rather comprises all excellen- 
cies inone. The young Leslies were famed for 
a style recherche; upon this occasion it behooved 
them to do their best: and so the relative posi- 
tion of the sexes being reversed, the sisters, in 
place of being late, had to sit down, and rail 
against their tardy brothers. Other escorts, 
though among the most repandue in the town, 
they were scarce so superfluous as to aspire to : 
r. Percival, who might have been reasonably 
calculated upon, had, instead of proffering his 
attendance to the ball, signified the possibility of 
his meeting themthere. Atlength the laggards, 
who had vainly pressed their services upon Miss 
Burnett, having made their appearance all 
starch and stiffening; the party, alt but the fair 
religieuse, apparently in igh spirits and cer- 
tainly in high feather, set out to embellish and 
enjoy the exhibition of the evening. Alas! how 
little did they foresee its tragical termination! 
The concourse of carriages that blocked up 
the street in front of the Hheosinated mansion 
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(if we may so term the blaze proceeding 
from half a dozen wax lights, as many tallow 
candles, and the like number of smoky lamps,) 
was for some time impervious. Step by step, 
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however, their hackman contrived to thread the 
moving maze; and the ladies found themselves 
safely landed within the hall, by which sounding 
title we dignify a narrow, dark entry, about six 
feet in length. The folding doors, leading into 
the reception-room or saloon, as the mistress of 
the mansion chose to call it, were thrown open : 


“Within "twas brilliant all and light, 
A changing scene of figures bright ;” 


and on getting through the cranmed door-way, 
and advancing to the presentation.circle, even 
Josephine was startled into something like inter- 
est, and Kate, for ten minutes, fancied herself 
in fairy-land. And really the coup d’ceuil, if not 
magnificent, was gay and striking even to a 
practised eye. Crowds of pretty women (for 
though the female population of Washington be 
ugly enough to point a proverb, its winter as- 
semblies display a galaxy of lovely strangers) 
in dresses showy and fanciful, considering that 
they had no ware-houses for masquerade-attire 
to resort to, or costume-makers by profession to 
consult; lined the apartment and buzzed and flit- 
ted and flaunted about like so many gaudy but- 
terflies on the wing. Artificial flowers, spangles 
and mock jewels flashed around, and were re- 
flected back from the large mirrors and quanti- 
ties of gilding that inlaid the chairs and picture- 
frames; for, though Mrs. Fanning’s establish- 
ment was not exactly what is called abroad wne 
maison bien moutee, the furniture was new and 
redolent of flaring colours and overdone tinsel. 
To asuperficial observer, all seemed splendid 
and appropriate, for bright eyes and bloomin 
complexions tend wonderfully to irradiate an 
throw a gloss over minor deficiencies; but to 
those by purer taste disposed to analyze, the 
illusion quickly vanished; and among them, the 
captious Kate, who soon felt as if she had came 
only to survey and criticise, indulged herselt to 
her heart’s content. 

At the upper end of the room stood the found- 
ress of the fete surrounded by a chosen few, who 
had striven not unsuccessfully to make their 
guise correspond with their borrowed designa- 
tions. Between them and the company at large, 
a wide space intervened, which was crossed on- 
ly by the fair president of the scene, as she came 
swimming forward to greet the successive arri- 
vals. Into hertrain of honour, the Misses Les- 
lie, its chief ornament, were eagerly received ; 
and thus the youngest and liveliest of them had 
a fine opportunity to scan and scoff at the awk- 
ward and ill-dressed mob. But lest our readers 
condemn as hypercritical, this sarcastic young 
lady, whom we acknowledge to be a bit of a fa- 
vourite with us, we must say in justice to her, 
that even the weeping philosopher, the lachry- 
mal Heraclitus himself, would have found it 
hard to refrain from laughter amid the mawkish 
and mincing crew. A total confusion of charac- 
ter, a ridiculous assumption of ill-placed wit, 
endless decrepancies of costume, and the utmost 
poverty of design and material, marred the ef- 
fect and destroyed the vrai-semblance of the 
spectacle; and a foreigner of rank to whom Miss 
Kate held forth in the full flow of her gibing vein, 
denounced in terms of cold yet bitter scorn the 
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van ignorance, a vile attempt at the theatrical 
at once ludicrous and premature, the very tri- 
umph of vulgar pretension, in a word a mere 
amateur concern, to wit: a complete failure. 
“And see,” he added, asa most bungling imita- 
tor full of all sorts of airs, ‘ came sweeping by;’ 
“there trots our little friend Mrs. Ellis: pray, who 
@oes she burlesque? Oh! I judge, our good 
queen Elizabeth, the sixth of the name here ex- 
tant. Admire,I beseech you, the antique quaint- 
ness and precision of her garb, that tremendous 
ruff of tulle, two yards in depth, within whose 
vasty circumference, her head bobbing about, 
looks lost like the earth revolving in illimitable 
space! And her tete every hair whereof stands 
on end like quills upon the fretful porcupine.— 
No wonder when her grace has, to the great im- 
poverishment of her family, spent half a barrel 
of flour and a cart-load of pomatum, in beplas- 
tering it by way of antedating the mode of wear- 
ing powder.” ui 

* Yes,” said the fair aider and abetter of his 

romiscuous derision, raising her eyer-glass and 
evelling it fullin the face of the virgin-monarch; 
“not to mention the beautiful consistency of 
naked arms and bare shoulder-blades, which 
proves that Grecian nudity had the patronage 
of the maiden reign! Above all appreciate the 
propriety of a lace frock @ la Francaise worn 
over a satin farthingale witha heavy stomacher 
et cetera conforming.” 

‘‘ And better still,” rejoined her sneering 

companion, “ lo and behold where from, 


“Beneath the hoop’s bewithing round,” 


the coquettish antalette essays ‘its power to 
wound.’ But ah! take care! shetotters, she tum- 
bles, and falls full length upon the floor, may pro- 
claim, 


“Here is my throne! let kings come bow to it,” 


alas! poor pigmy! So much for mock majesty 
and high-heeled shoes.” 

And in place of hastening to the rescue, the 
high-bred aristocrat turned his back upon the 
prostrate queen, at the same time stuffing his 
perfumed mouchoir brode in his mouth to stifle 
the risibility, that threatened to transcend the 
prescribed bounds of a dignified smile; while in 
defiance of her sister’s remonstrating whispers, 
Kate laughed aloud and without restraint.— 
Presently touching the arm of her illustrious at- 
tendant. 

** Do, look again, my lord! Here strides 

“Vanity with pert grimace 
W ho trims ber robe of frieze with copper lace,” 


cried the incorrigible girl, as the biggest and 
mest important lady in the town, the wife of a 
dignitary erst known as a pains taking shoe-ma- 
ker, came panting and heaving along, in an open 
black gown or caftan, made as the Englishman 
averred, out of sundry old pairs of cotton velvet 
breeches, laid down with a tarnished gold bor- 
der, and falling over red satin drawers, extreme- 
ly full and tied mid-leg around a colossal ancle, 
so as to exhibit in the most striking point of view, 
a pair of feet apt to be mistaken for the hoofs of 
an elephant; the huge head of the monstrous 
creature being crowned with a voluminous Thi- 





whole affair,as a wretched abortion of Ameri- 
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with a bird of Paradise, or more correctly, a 
peacock’s feather, and the whole intended to 
pourtray a Turltish Sultana. Behind her stalk- 
ed a pair of lank, lack-a-daisical daughters, the 
one, who halted a little in her gait, as Minerva, 
with robes trussed and tucked up in imitation 
of the brevity of Mad’lle Celeste’s Spartan gar- 
ments, her upper story cased in an enormous 

aste-board helmet, vieing in size a plumage 
with that, which figured in the court-yard of the 
Castle of Otranto; a band-box top, covered with 
bright = silk, and clasped upon her arm to 
typify the sacred Aegis, and a long staff, not un- 
like those carried by London footmen, painted 
black and tipt with tin, glittering in her grasp, 
as she poised the psuedo lance with what was 
meant for a truly martial grace of carriage.— 
Her speech, however, was by no means as laco- 
nic as her habiliments, nor as sententious as might 
have beensupposed from the goddess of wisdom: 
on the contrary, she poured forth, in her ad- 
vance, an overwhelming torrent of small talk, 
well worthy of the voluble Miss Larolles in Ce- 
celia. 

The other and loftier damsel with her thin, 
dead, straggling locks, curled on her neck; asun- 
bonnet in her hand, and a bag laden with books 
and other implements of tuition slung over her 
shoulder, paced along with prim steps, and a 
faint, hollow giggle in answer toall, who address- 
ed her in ironical compliment of her fine perso- 
nation of a hoyden school-girl. 


Wrapped up in the dignity of self-satisfaction, 
this group passed on, and another and another 
succeeded as food for our mockers, and were, in 
turn, lost amid the motley crowd of caricatures, 
for in truth, the gypsies, graces, knights, and no- 
bles, deserved no better name. e heat and 
bustle and squeezing soon grew intolerable; the 
new-comers, pressing upon each other, invaded, 
per force, the forbidden ground, and the court- 
circle, like that of tlie rain-bow, receded before 
them, till by degress, it melted into vacancy.— 
All observation of the fresh guests, who contin- 
ued to swarm in 


“Thick as autumnal leaves in Valombrosa,” 


was atan end; noise increased into down-right 
riot, sad but inevitable havoc occurred among 
gauzes and gossamer draperies, and the wedg- 
ed and pent up mass of mummers, thrown into 
most admired disorder, became a scene of con- 
fusion confounded. Sucha state of matters was 
ofcourse voted unbearable; and some of the 
great names leading the way, the company dis- 
persed through the rooms; bevies of beauless 
belles wandered about disconsolate trying to 
pick up a male straggler, knots of busy talkers 
collected here and there, every body forgot the 
constraint of fictitious character, and a general 
deluisement of mind and body seemed to pervade 
and relieve the assembly. Amid the varied 
groups, the Leslies looked in vain for Omphalie; 
nothing was to be heard or seen of her; and but 
ior Percival’s unaccountable absence, Joseph- 
ine would have felt re-assured. Reclined in a 
studied but charming attitude, in a corner of the 
principal apartment, and holding the letter, 
wherein her lost lover identifies himself with her 
Confessor, the down-cast eyes, contemplative 
18* 
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air, and tender abstraction of the counterfeit 
Constantia, made her at least look the charac- 
ter to admiration. But where, alas! was Theo- 
dosius? where tarried the fickle yet desirable 
fiance, the perverse but patrician loiterer, for 
whom she languished and lingered here? while 
Kate, the happy, disengaged Kate, roamed 
hither and thither, the charm of the evening, 
laughing, quizzing and enacting to life, the 
thoughtless heroine of Miss Burney’s instructive 
tale. 

But notwithstanding her performance attract- 
ed such applause, Miss Burnett’s non-ap- 
pearance began to be generally wondered at.— 
So much had been expected of her on this novel 
occasion, she had contrived so to occupy ru- 
mour with accounts of the half-a-hundred char- 
acters that she meant to sport, and of course, 
to shine in, that her entrée was watched and wait- 
ed for as the climax of the pageant. Number- 
less were the conjectures as to what could have 
become of the acknowledged despot of metro 
litan society, and endless the appeals for infor- 
mation to the lady-hostess, who, going upon the 
principle that every one succeeds best in a char- 
acter diametrically opposite to their own, had 
disfigured herself by a vile travestie of Madame 
de Sevigné, and realized her conception of the 
part by flirting, whispering, and all but openly 
romping with the most favoured of her male ac- 
quaintance: in answer to all questions touching 
her friend, Omphalie, and why the signal for 
dancing was so cruelly postponed, she smiled 
mysteriously, and evaded reply. 

As nothing satisfactery could be elicited on 
either subject, they were gradually dropped, and 
every body crowded round a new-comer, equip- 
ped in a manner declarative of her profession, 
which was to tell fortunes. A profusion of fine 
black ringlets was visible here and there under 
the folds of the scarlet handkerchief, which, 
bound around the brow, shaded without darken- 
ing the expression of an eye, keen and power- 
ful, though not unfeminine. A loose robe of 
dark silk embroidered over with curious charac- 
ters in light colours, was confined about the 
waist by a girdle studded with hieroglyphics; in 
one hand, she bore a wand, carved in stran 
devices, the other held the book of fate in the 
shape of a pack of cards, each one of which, was 
inscribed with a sentence in verse, correborat- 
ing the mystic import of its spots and figures.— 

itha due portion of solemn mummery, she shuf- 
fled and cut her paste-board oracles, and much 
mirth and more vexation attended the exposition, 
which a shrewd and sportive wit enabled her 
whimsically to adapt to the circumstances of 
each inquirer. In the course of her progress, 
she approached the spot where Miss Leslie stil] 
retained her encumbent posture; and as Kate 
made one of the throng around her, the sisters 
were thrown close together. The latter had al- 
ready drawn a card of propitious augury, and 
Josephine timidly extended her hand in answer 
to the usual query of “‘ will you bave your for- 
tune told, my dark,sad lady?” The preliminary 
forms were quickly gone through; Josephine 
chose and separated from its fellows,a card, 
which the expounder of destinies took from her 
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hand, saying as she did so, with a piercing look 
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fixed full upon her, “ Aye better to wrap your 
head in the consecrated veil than to seek the 
bridal lace that too soon may change intocrape.” 
She then read aloud, in an impressive tone, the 
following dogrel. ; 
“A faithless spouse, 
~ Or broken vows, 
Await you if you love or wed ; 
Stay single then,— 
Nor trust the men ; 
My g+ntle girl your fate is said.” 

The sound of her voice fell on the ear of the 
startled novice like something ominous and un- 
natural, the lines quoted seemed so singularly 
applicable to her actual position, they stamped 
themselves upon her mind with the force of a 
dim and awful prophecy, and she turned shudder- 
ing away. The sybil passed on, the crowd fol- 
lowed her; and Kate remained by her sister’s 
side. But their téte-a-téte was immediately and 
delightfully broken in upon. The concourse in 
front of them was suddenly divided,a gentle- 
man, pushing hastily forward, seized a hand of 
each, and Kate’s first impulse was to bound up 
oe throw herself on the neck of her eldest bro- 
ther. 

Napoleon Lesiie had just landed at Norfolk, 
from a three year’s cruise in the Pacific; he had 
come up to town in the steam-boat Potomac, and 
arrived not twenty minutes after the departure 
of the fancy party. Nosooner had he learned 
their destination, than he made a rapid toilette ; 
and being onsuch an intimate footing with Mrs. 
Fanning as justified the intrusion, he flung him- 
self into a hack, and hastened after them. Still 
though uncommonly fond of his sisters, it was 
not solely for the sake of seeing them, that he 
thus left home immediately upon reaching it; a 
stronger motive than fraternal affection was at 
the bottom of this sudden and unbidden visit.— 
Handsome, fashionable, and a rising officer, his 
heart had early seemed to Miss Burnett not un- 
worthy of her conquest, and never had she 
achieved one so easy and devoted. A year or 
two younger than his accomplished cousin, Na- 
poleon had from his boyhood loved her, with a 

assion similar to Byron’s for Miss Chaworth.— 

uring his long absence, her image had dwelt 
with him as the polar star of his memory and 
his hopes; on his arrival in America, his first 
and dearest thoughts were of her: and hearing 
of the novel and splendid display, at which she 
was expected to blaze with even more than her 
wonted brilliancy, he could not resist the im- 
pulse that hurried him from a mother’s to a mis- 
tress’s side, if we may give that name to the ob- 
ject of an attachment as yet unrevealed. The 
meeting was equally joyous to both sisters and 
brother; but in vain he sought and sighed for a 
glimpse of his worshipped enslaver. 

It was nine Pepe and as yet no dancing; 
great was the grumbling and gigantic the des- 
pair of the forlorn rantes and their whisk :r- 
ed and corsetted partners. Suddenly the low 
quick tinkling of a bell was heard and followed 
by a general rush across and into thesaloon. A 
curtain on one side of the apartment which had 
excited much curiosity and comment, was 
drawn up—a scene of cliffs, wood and waterfall 
stretched beyond—and leaning on a mossy and 
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massive fragment of rock, the goddess of Napo- 
Jeon’s idolatry appeared as Flora M’Ivor. And 
sitively upon the present occasion, Omphalie 
urnett surpassed herself; her lofty height and 
maiestic mein showed to the best advantage in 
the elevated and conspicuous position that she 
occupied. The costume, too, was perfectly con- 
gruous and characteristic ; her hair remarkable 
for its length and beauty, and ornamented by a 
circle of (patent) diamonds, swept the strings of 
the harp over which she bent ; a mantle of silk- 
en plaid, delicately chequered in stripes of 

reen and crimson, flowed over the full folds of 
the white lutestring petticoat, and falling over 
one arm in drapery, whose “ carelessness was 
yet the most studied to kill,’ left the other, as 
firm and white and polished as Parian marble, 
bare from the shoulder down. The attitude, so 
heedless and yet full of grace and seif-possession, 
the proud but airy step, with which, regardless, 
of her apparent peril, she hovered on the verge 
of the rocky precipice; the scenery, the dis- 
tance, the mellow stream of subdued light fall- 
ing obliquely on her swaying form, all gave it 
the appearance and interest of an apparition; 
and a thrill of trepidation enhanced the delight 
of the breathless crowd, as the lovely vision of 
the Jacobite heroine floated before their eyes. 
Percival, as Waverly, half knelt beside her ina 
posture of entranced attention, and rather in the 
back-ground, the little Milly Fanning, with 
many a blush and artless smile, represented the 
fair-haired Cathleen. The whole group was in 
admirable keeping, and this first attempt at a 
tableau vivant, deserved what it obtained—a 
spontaneous burst of rapturous applause. Not 
Catherine de Medicis at the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, nor the Russian Czarina when Poland 
sunk forever before her, felt her bosom swell with 
a more haughty and vindietive transport than did 
our chief actress at this moment of confirmed 
triumph. For one instant she suffered her ex- 
ulting se to sweep the circle of upward ga- 
zers, the next she tuned her instrument on 
which she really played well and with much ex- 
“aheny o and effect, sunga few stanzas of the M’- 

vor Clan or Gathering song, as set to music by 
herself. 

The strain and the scene closed together, the 
full, concluding chords struck by the beautiful 
hands of th: harpist died away, and an impres- 
sion of unfeigned surprise and enchantment, 
venting itself in murmurs of byperbolical praise, 
repaid the pains and performanée of the mock 
Flora. From this unanimous (as the phrase 1s) 
and audible eulogy, there was, however, one or 
two dissenters, who could recognize in the picto- 
rial exhibition, only the perfidy of a friend, and 
the implied dissolution’ of a sacred engagement. 
At the first moment of display, poor Josephine, 
with a quickness marvellous in her, started 
from her seat, into which she instantly su 
again; and Kate, forgetful of herself and her 
assumed character, eagerly won her slow way 
through the crowd to reach and sustain ber un- 
seen but outraged sister. y 

“‘ See there !”’ said the agonized girl faintly, as 
Kate, with a sympathizing pressure, enfolde her 
arm within hers; “see there! I was right, he 
forsakes me to dedicate himself to her.” 
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“ Dont think of that now,” responded the en- 
ergetic whisper of the more self-possessed ca- 
dette, “ or you'll betray us all in your weakness. 
Rouse yourself to show them that you are not 
disconcerted. Come, lean on me my sweetest 
sister, and let us join the spectators ; ’tis the only 
way to outbrave and disappoint their insulting 

And she drew the trembling ‘ Constantia” 
gently forward. 

While this side-scene was going on, the music 
ceased, the descent of the curtain dismissed the 
audience; and Mrs. Fanning, rendered perfect- 
ly nervous by excess of elation, sailed about in 
an absolute delirium of vanity, smiling, nodding, 
and without knowing what she said or did, 
felicitating herself and those, whose flatter- 
ies assured her of the eclat of her entertainment 
—and how charmingly her daughter looked the 
young Gaelic hand-maiden. Presently her run- 
ning thither with a pretty ejaculation, alias, an 
oath, turned all eyes towards the door; and Miss 
Burnett in a simple white morning dress with 
her hair twisted up under a silkén net and a 
work-bag on her arm, came gliding in with the 
same careless composure as if she moved about 
in the solitude of her dressing room. An unin- 
telligible clamour of compliment and congratu- 
lation immediately assailed her ; but disregard- 
ing it all in her intentness onone object, she went 
on, scarce deigning her parasites a word or look, 
towards her cousins. 

Josephine, hardly able tostand or speak had 
resumed her seat, and Kate, burning with hon- 
est indignation, remained near to answer and 
defy the coquette, whom they saw approaching, 
her malice masked beneath smiles as false as 
those of Judas. 


* Hail peasive nun devout and holy! 
Hail divinest melancholy !”: 


She exclaimed when within speaking distance of 
Miss Leslie. ‘“*Why, fair saint, sit here “ like 
Patience on a monument,’ in place of roamin 
through our wicked world’’ and she wave 
herhand towards the company—‘ teaching us 
how to smile at grief.”’ 

“ lence, horrible shadow ! unreal mock’ry hence !” 
Cried Kate with a lightning flash of her eye on 
the odious intriguante; then checking herself 
asher habitual awe of Omphalie predominated, 
she retreated from the skirmish of tongues by 
observing: ** Of course, I allude to you, Capt. 
Waverly, and your perfection in bad acting: I 
hever saw a part so dreadfully bungled even at 
our paragon of theatres. The resemblance is 
striking, though in one respect,” she could not 
help adding even at the peril of bandying words 
with his patroness ; ** for as weak and wavering 
as your prototype, you have, like him, forsworn 
your proper allegiance, to render homage to a 
pretender,” 

Mr. Percival, conscious of his misdemeanour, 
half affronted at this reprehension of it and not 
particularly aptat a“ keen encounter of wits,” 
tvinced his perception of the sarcasm by shift- 
lng his feet, fidgetting at his neckcloth, and go- 
‘ny through all the awkward symptoms of discom- 
posure. The slighted lady of his heart, who had 
Made up her mind resolutely to withstand all 
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overtures at reconciliation, said nothing, but 
tefully pressed the arm ot her champion, 
uckily for whom Miss Burnett’s attention was 
at that moment taken off by Napoleon Leslie, 
who with a tremour that imparted just an inter- 
esting degree of agitation to his manner and 
made it the fac-simile of that distinctive of un 
heros de roman on such ocGasions, advanced to 
the object of his secret and impassioned adora- 
tion. She welcomed him with infinite grace and 
cordiality, and by a strong effort discarding the 
embarrassment that oppressed him, he obeyed 
her behest and assumed a seat at her side. 

“ Here,” said Omphalie, taking a skein of 
orange floss out of her reticule ;** I dont mean 
to patronize you gratis; you must earn the hon- 
or you enjoy by ministering to my industry: so 
hold this hank for me,and beware of tangling 
it, as you value your reputation.” 

And she wound the silk off his hands, the while 
playing off all the artillery of her airs and blan- 
dishments upon her captive knight; till they be- 
came thoroughly engrossed in a long conversa- 
tion gradually bordering upon the tender. 

Besides that, Omphalie, if not touched was pro- 
pitiated by the humility and intensity of her sai- 
lor cousin’s devotion, she having compassed 
her revengeful end, and humbled Miss Leslie 
and enraged Kate by the publicity of her power 
over the bridegroom-elect, began to feel herself 
tired to death of that very entertaining per- 
sonage. Moreover, emboldened by their con- 
spicuous association in the tableau he was in- 
clined to venture on a tone of familiarity little 
relished and disdainfully repressed by the fasti- 
dious coquette, who, nevertheless, felt that her 
honour required her to keep him chained for 
this night at least to her car of triumph; so 
with inimitable address, she bribed the vanity of 
the would-be man of ton by various little tokens 
of her favours, such as giving him her large sun- 
fan of pink feathers to hold, calling upon him, 
every now and then, to use it for her especial 
benefit, and ogling him out of his senses at the 
very moment that the enraptured lieutenant 
deemed her whole soul absorbed in sentimental 
communion with him. 

Charles, who was really uneasy under the 
marked coldness of the Misses Leslies made di- 
vers attempts with but indifferent success to re- 
trieve their good graces; and they, feeling Om- 
phalie’s to be a most unpleasant and dangerous 
vicinity, were glad to escape from it by joining 
the dancers. ‘their cousin rejected all petitions 
for the honour of her hand; Napoleon was too 
happy to remain near her, and Mr. Percival, 
who was, by no means, “skilled in gestic lore,” 
thought he could be nowhere better than at the 
footstool of the throne. Repulsed by the sisters, 
he addressed himself in renewal of their former 
acquaintance to the brother, who, ignorant of 
the true merits of the case, farther than that the 
man whom he saw here in exclusive attendance 
on Miss Burnett, was the affianced lover of Jose- 
phine, and vexed moreover at the interruptions 
of his particular discourse, replied with a superci- 
lious dryness, for which he afterwards paid full 
dear. 

Just then the picturesque-looking fortune-tel- 





ler stopped before them, and Miss Burnett, who 
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having finished her ball of silk, sat playfully tos- 
sing it up and catching it again, to the manifest 
detriment of the many male heads around her, 
signed her to advance and exhibit her skill. 

ith the reverential observance of an Eastern 
slave, she arranged and tendered the emblem- 
atic pack and for once the haughty belle felt a 
blush burn on her cheek as witha peculiar 
significance and sauciness of tone, the Py- 
thoness translated the ciphers on the card select- 
ed by her consulter as follows: 


“For I can smile and murder while I smile,— 
Look like the innocent flow’r, 
Yet be the serpent under it.” 


To conceal the unprecedented confusion into 
which she was thrown, the conscience stricken 
Omphalie, flung a piece of gold towards the 
sooth-sayer, who retreated without pickingit up, 
and hastily addressed Mrs. Fanning, who came 
to intreat her to waltz. 

“‘ For shame,” lisped that sapient lady, “ that 
the pride of the ball-room and a young fellow 
chawmong commy vous, Mr. Leslie, should loll 
here together so lazily when you’re wanted to 
set the fashion of the gallopade. Do, ma gloire, 
condescend to civilize us barbarians by just one 
turn.” 

Glad of the opportunity to rally herself, Miss 
Burnett rose, threw her perfumed shawl on Mr. 
Percival’s arm, and clasping and clasped by 
Napoleon, who was perfectly au fait to the pe- 
culiarity of the dance, whirled into the centre 
of the room, and displacing half-a-hundred cou- 
ples, made the tour of the apartments to the ad- 
miration of the beholders, and, as one of them, 
affirmed to the immortal honour of the gallop- 
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If her ardent partner had hitherto enjoyed his 
situation, he now felt himself ‘* lapped in Ely- 
sium ;” and so tremulous grew his steps, and so 
impassioned his half embrace, that Omphalie, 
who had no fancy for enacting with him anythin 
beyond a mere flirtation, stopped short an 
would not hear of describing another circle. 


Josephine, who, never fond of the amusement, 
could not, in her present state of spirits, be pre- 
vailed upon to dance more than once, and Kate, 
who, tripping it, @ faire mourir, on the light, fan- 
tastic toe, was no: suffered to sit still a moment, 
looked on with equal pleasure and dismay. 
While their pride was gratified by the commen- 
dations lavished on their brother’s fine person 
and style of waltzing, they were grieved as well 
as angry at his thus surrendering himself with- 
out reserve to the wiles of one, who, they well 
knew, aimed only at adding another to her list 
of dupes. 


Supper was now announced, and the queen 
of the evening, rejecting the proffers of envoys 
and senators, took the arm of her eousinly lover, 
bid Mr. Percival bring her shawl and follow 
her, she proceeded in state to the first table, 
where she was, “high placed an honoured 
guest.” Instaying supper, she broke through a 
rigid rule, but it was in pursuance of her reso- 
Jution to monopolize Charles during the present 
revel. A complete court of well dressed males 
clustered about her chair, and no sovereign was 
ever so cense with servile adulation. 
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Still restless and ruminating on the Sybil’s hit, 
Omphalie was the first to rise and return to the 
room appropriated for dancing. Here she took 
her seat in the doorway, with her brace of atten- 
dants at her beck, Percival standing just within 
the saloon, and Napoleon having secured him- 
self a seat on the outside, that Is to say, in the 
passage. And now the self-discontented flirt 

ye the reins to her arbitrary humour, or- 

ering off the obsequious beaux, who strove 
almost on their knees for admission to her co- 
terie, scolding at Percival without mercy, and 
smiling most bewitchingly upon his rival.— 
Flushed with wine and love, the latter seemed 
disposed to presume upon her favour at the ex- 
pense of his future brother-in-law, who, on his 
side, conceived himself vastly ill-used by 
the agaceries and evident partiality of their mu- 
tual dictatress : Miss Leshie too had slighted and 
shunned him, he was dissatisfied with his own 
conduct, and altogether pre-disposed to a bad 
humour. It was obvious that ill-blood was brew- 
ing between the young men; and the fascinating 
fiend, who sat so courteously between them, re- 
joiced to herself at the prospect of a quarrel up- 
on her account. Not that she anticipated or de- 
sired what was about to ensue; she only be- 
thought her of the readiest way to stir their gall, 
and become the arbitress of a dispute so flatter- 
ing to her power: of course her interference 
would appease it for the present, if a duel did 
result—could she be to blame for the intracta- 
bility of two hot, masculine spirits ?—so she 
began to study how to accelerate matters. But 
chance, nese | to befriend such an amiable 
design, was before-hand with her prolific inven- 
tion. 


In the midst of an encouraging equivoque from 
his enchantress, Napoleon was called away by a 
friend, whom he could not deny to dauce with,a 
belle of great celebrity ; off he went with no very 
good grace after turning his chair upside down, 
and begging his cousin would be so good as not 
tosuffer any one to take it. Inwardly regarding 
this request as the height of presumption, she 
made no objection when Charles, who was as 
weary of standing as could well be conceived, 
restored the seat to its ordinary position and 
took possession of it. The cotillion was soon 
concluded, the eager lieutenant, fearful of ano- 
ther stoppage, flew to resume his ace : he found 
his wealthy competitor flung back in the fullen- 
joyment of it and in apparent defiance of his 
right, conversing gaily with bis matchless kins- 
woman, while he carelessly balanced the chair 
ononeleg. Curbing the impatience of his fiery 
nature by an exertion that set every muscle 10 
his frame, the young officer civilly but sternly, 
desired the intruder to remove himself. 


*“* Excuse me, sir; the chair was vacant—-any 
body at liberty to take and to keep it,as I mean 
to do, if you please,” said Percival, whose obsti- 
nacy never yielded a point, and who was like- 
wise incensed at the peremptory manner of the 
claimant. 


“| presume you'll do otherwise, sir,” said Mr. 
Leslie, “ when I apprize your ignorance that, 





among men of the world, a chair reversed 1s 
considered as aseat occupied. I retained mine 
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in proper form, as this lady can testify, and de- 
mand and expect it to be given up to me forth- 
with.” 

“Carry your demand elsewhere,” retorted 
Charles, who did not want spirit, and was so far 
in the right; the foreign custem not being estab- 
lished here. ‘‘ Perhaps you make it in order to 
send me dangling after your sister.” 

Every drop of blood in his body, rushed to 
Napoleon’s brow; he drew a long, deep breath 
through his clenched teeth, and laying one hand 
on the chair, from which he easily shook its oc- 
cupant, raised the other, and struck him a vio- 
lent blow. Pale with rage at an indignity doubly 
disgraceful as being offered in presence of a la- 
dy, and by her saucy favorite, Percival with a 
deep but smothered oath, stepped back a pace 
or two, and unsheathing the sword with which, 
as Waverly, Miss Burnett had girded him, stab- 
bed his adversary tothe heart. He leaped con- 
vulsively from the ground, reeled, fell and was a 
corpse ! 

he whole affair occured with the rapidity of 
lightning, before Om halie, whose presence of 
mind never forsook her, could interfere. She 
sprung to her cousin, he was already dead ; she 
turned to the murderer, who staring in ghastly 
bewilderment at the workof his own rashness, 
and laying her hand on his arin with a gras 
that recalled him to his senses, she pointed wit 
theother tothe backdoor. Slowly and mechan- 
ically, he walked away in that direction and 
disappeared. 

Meanwhile all was confusion and horror in 
the rooms Jately so joyous and crowded. Those 
who saw the affray ran to raise the slain 
and to offer an idle succour. The females stand- 
ing near shrieked aloud, the men shuddered 
and stumbled against each other in their haste 
to be of use, the dancing ceased abruptly,and all 
crowded round the door to learn what had hap- 
pened. Omphalie interrogated by all, answered 
nobody, but pressed forward to find and with- 
draw the chief sufferers from the fatal scene. 
But her sowewhat selfish purpose was thwarted 
by the tragical truth being injudiciously whis- 
pered to Mrs. Fanning. With a scream, which 
would have done no discredit to Mrs. Barnes in 
Imogen, she flew forward, exclaiming, “ Oh! 
Miss Leslie! oh! my poor Kate! oh! dear girls! 
your brother Napoleon’s killed—Mr. Percival 
has run him through the body !” 

Already faint with mortification and sick at 
heart, Josephine heard and sunk down in a real 
and most obstinate swoon. The youngest sister, 
whose firmer nerves withstood the shock, sudden 
and appaling as it was, broke from those who 
would fain have withheld her, and with a deter- 
mined energy that bore down all opposition, hur- 
ied through the crowd, which gave way on all 
‘ides till she reached the door. She saw the 
dead body of her brother, her gallant, handsome 
ind accomplished brother, he who had just re- 
turned to them after years of absence doubly 
‘tdeared thereby, bathed in blood, which de- 
‘luged the spot where he had fallen, the features 
tistorted and limbs relaxed and limber, and rais- 
‘din the arms of several gentlemen about to re- 
ove it into an adjoining apartment. Kate stag- 
ered back for an instant and hid her eyes to 
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shut out the blasting sight; the next, and she 
walked calmly after the bearers, took her seat 
on the sofa beside the lifeless corpse, and well 
assured from the first paralyzing glance that 
life was extinct, closed the eyes that glared so 
fixedly on her and covered the face with her 
handkerchief. In rendering these last sad rites, 
she neither sighed nor wept. Stunned, almost 
annihilated like one crushed by a single stroke, 
she seemed to have lost the capacity of thought 
or feeling; and yet instinctively, her first excla- 
mation was, ‘ Our poor, poor mother ! oh! mam- 
ma!dear mamma! how will you, how can you 
bear this ?” 

The junior Mr. Leslie’s being absent, the one 
in attendance on an heiress of fashion, the other 
in escorting home a party, belonging to the 
“Palace,” one of the gentlemen present, an old 
friend of the family, undertook to break the 
melancholy news to Mrs. Leslie; and Kate, 
though weak as if exhausted by the agony of 
ages, was rising to accompany and second his 
kindness, when Miss Leslie, the victim of a two- 
fold bereavement, who had lost, and was to 
mourn not only a brother but a lover, all but her 
husband, was supported into the room, and run- 
ning up to the yet warm remains of him, so sud- 
denly cut off in his prime, fell into strong hyster- 
ics and rent the air with sobsand cries. Female 
aid became indispensible to her restoration, for 
Kate could do nothing but strain her sister con- 
vulsively to her heart, and Mrs. Fanning and 
Miss Burnett,were the persons naturally sum- 
moned to take charge of them both. For the 
former lady, all sympathy and sensibility, witha 
smelling-bottle at her nose, and a cambric 
handkerchief parseme des roses and fragrant of 
esprit de jasmin applied to her eyes, she vehe- 
mently protested in more languages than one, 
her inability to be of the least service; she was 
just fainting herself, her nerves always weak, 
now all in a flutter, and shattered to pieces, 
and no chance of her surviving even till morning 
if she stayed all night in the house sullied b 
such a shocking contritems; and the fluent an 
flighty harangue ended in exhorting an invita- 
tion from her dear friend, Mad. i. Caridon. 
The hospitable hostess,in place of repairing to 
her afflicted guests, immediately jumped into 
the carriage, just at the door, and was driven 
away. 

Omphalie, next applied to, at first shrunk 
back in silence. Cold, hardened and selfish as 
we have described her, she was not yet “ unsex- 
ed from top to toe,” and all of womanly feelin 
that yet lingered within her, revolted from be- 
holding the dreadful reality unwittingly origin- 
ated by her insatiable vanity. Death in any 
case, was to one constituted like her, an awful 
presence to look upon, but with the hideous ad- 

juncts of blood-shed und murder, the blood-shed 
seeming tostainher own hand, the murder to lay 
like a portentous weight upon her soul ; even her 
daring nature trembled to brook the ordeal. To 
be sure she had cooly contemplated the chance 
of one or both of her late attendants falling by 
a bullet; but it was one thing to dwell upon, that 
deadly yet comparatively distant meeting, and 
another to witness the actual horror of a fellow 
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tion laid by one fierce strokea a at her feet. 
And then, the keenest reproach of all, the sight 
of the sister sufferers through her agency, their 
grief, their just abhorence of her, their upbraid- 
ings, the more piercing if couched in silence and 
tears; all arose before her in terrible array. 
Still her countenance betrayed nothing of this 
internal struggle; compliance was inevitable; 
and with just the proper show of sensitive soft- 
ness strengthened by affectionate pity, she was 
led away to the supper room. 

But how far did what she there encountered, 
exceed her worst anticipations of the scene. 
Stretched out on a table, and covered with the 
gore, whose effusion so deeply ensanguined the 
white damask cloth beneath, she gazed upon the 
“ mortal coil’ of that slaughtered cousin, who 
had perished a wanton sacrifice to her greedy 
and unhallowed thirst of power and revenge. 
Not an hour before, oh he had lived and 
moved by her side in the grace and glee of man- 
ly comeliness, the warm, high blood of youth, 
coursing frolic through his veins, and the pros- 
a of a long and not inglorious career before 

im. Those lips lately so eloquent and tender 
in their half avowals, were now forever mute, 
the pulses of that heart, so fully and fervently 
hers, had ceased to beat, the hand whose touch 
she yet felt warm upon her own, was now pas- 
sive and clay-cold as a clod of the valley! 
Those fine limbs already stiffening fast, that wan, 
hollow face, lengthened into rigid sharpness, the 
closed eyes, the “ chill changelesgy brow” —Jo- 
sephine on one side, struggling a reeching 
in violent hysterical spasms, and Rate, paie, 
still, and but for the deep, long drawn sighs, un- 
der which her whole frame now and then quiver- 
ed, giving no sign nor sound of life ; each and all 
the guilty coquette saw and felt her spirit sick- 
enand sinkunder. And dearly was the past 
pleasure of her previous and perfect triumph pur- 
chased by even that brief space of ** compunc- 
tious visitings.”’ 

And now to dispose of our dramatis persone : 
On the following day Mr. Percival surrendered 
himself to justice; he was tried and acquitted 
on the plea of self-defence. The main witness 
in his favour was Omphalie Burnett, who, though 
full ready to consign her admirers, to the chan- 
ces of a heroic death by a duel, eschewed the 
scandal of having one of them condemned to the 
I catastrophe of the gallows. No- 
thing loth to figure away in a new sphere of ac- 
tion, she duly appeared in court, and underwent 
with the most distinguished tact and success 
a long and intricate cross-examination ; in the 
course of which she made a decide impres- 
sion on the bench, and captivated two-thirds of 
the bar. 

The term of mourning was considerably short- 
ened to Kate by her marriage with Capt. Pat- 
terson the friend and commander of her unfor- 
tunate and best-loved brother. This was, in 
every respect a most eligible connexion and the 
chief source of consolation to her worldly-mind- 
ed mother. Josephine as yet continues single ; 
though the penitent Charles having ventured, 
without giving violent offence upon some demon- 
strations, tending towards a renewal of his ad- 
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nity predict—and some have gone so far as to 
back their prophecy by bets—that the quondam 
lovers will come together after all. 

And she, the unprincipled and prosperous 
pe me i female pirate who so long and 
ruthlessly ravaged the realms of hearts—the 
“ first, great cause” of Napoleon Leslie’s pre- 
mature destruction—how fared she? After the 
first overwhelming honour of the thing was over, 
and her evanescent remorse became deadened 
by characteristic reflection—she was alive only 
to the renown of having occasioned a tragedy 
so glorious; and soon came to consider the un- 
timely end of an estimable young officer—the 
main-stay of a widowed mother, and her own 
attached cousin, as the highest feather in her 
cap—the proudest trophy won by her charms 
and experience in parlemens d’amour et de gen- 
tilesse. The meridian of her exaltation thus 
attained, awhile she sparkled with ten-fold 
lustre—yet only to illustrate the assertion of 
Ecclesiastes that all earthly enjoyments are 
“ vanity and vexation of spirit.””’ The prey toa 
morbid melancholy—the satiety of glutted con- 
quests of an ambition, which fancied that there 
was nothing more for it to achieve—she sudden- 
ly grew tired of society, and in a sublime fit of 
contempt for mankind, withdrew tothe convent 
of the visitation in Georgetown ; where assum- 
ing the veil, the once famous coquette, soon be- 
came a devotee not less pre-eminent. Few or 
none of the pious Catholics, who venerated the 
spiritual gifts and sanctified serenity of the sister 

elestine, would have surmised that she had ever 
signalized herself as the tyrant and incendia 
of the gay world; much less that the nun, well 
nigh beatified by their reverence, has wrought 
such memorable woe and mischief at the first at- 
tempt in Washington, nicknamed a ow em 

—p——_—— 


THE VOICE OF AUTUMN. 


BY MARY EMILY JACKSON. 


I have come again with my stormy breath, 
And the summer blossoms have drooped in death ; 

| have made my bed where the flow’rets grew, 

I have chill’d to ice-drops the balmy dew : 
Where the sweet breeze wandered I revel free, 
And my rude breath howls through the leafless tree. 


I have stilled the song of the summer bird, 

And my gloomy moanings alone are heard : 
From the ice-clad North I have sped my way, 
I have turned to darkness the summer ray ; 

I have lull’d to silence the sounds of mirth, 

And my snowy mantle is o’er the earth. 


I have come again with my stealthy tread, } 
And the frosts of age are upon my head : 
I have stripped te wreath from the lovers’ brow, 
And the gay green leaves from the sunny bough. 
Oh, they all are mine! but I wiil not stay, 
When the bright Spring blushes I’ll haste away. 


—_— 


ConTRADICTIONS.—Man is a creature very 
inconsistent with himself: the greatest heroes 
are sometimes fearful, the sprightliest wits at 





dresses; the match-making part of the commu- 


some hours dull; and the ere politicians 00 
some occasions whimsical. 
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THE CROISSY YEW. 


THE CROISSY YEW. 


The Croissy Yew is a little tale, full of fresh- 
ness and interest. We will let our readers 


judge of it by an analysis and some extracts. 


7 will tell you, sir, why 1 come every eve- 
ning to smoke my pipe under the Croissy Yew.” 
So begins the tale. 


In 1812, the narrator, who had escaped the 
conscription, by entering college, which he had 
since left, did not know what to do with himself. 
Meantime, he amused himself by climbing up 
into a huge yew tree, and casting his eyes over 
the surrounding country. One moonlight eve- 
ning, while at his post, he overheard a conscript, 
who was bidding adieu to his sister and his be- 
trothed. The latter wept. The more resolute 
sister said, 

“ Have, you not got a colonel? him who en- 
listed you?—well, go and find your colonel, 
throw yourself on your knees, and say, ‘My 
lord, { don’t want to go away—1l don’t want to 
be killed. There are my sister and a wife who 
cannot live without me, and who are going to 
throw themsevles into the river. Beat me, 
colonel, put me in prison, but don’t make me 
go away! Long live theemperor! He’s a noble 
fellow! Det him leave me in peace and go 
about his business! Colonel, [ama man anda 
free one, and I have no right to leave my sister 
Christine, who won’t have me quit her; and who 
will hate you, colonel, if you make me go off!’” 


The brother smiled at his sister’s eagerness, 
and told her he must have a substitute, and 
money to pay him. 

“ Well,” said Christine, “ I will give you every 
thing I’ve got. My gold cross, my ear-rings, my 
silk kerchiefs, my collarettes: in a word, all my 
trinkets to him who will consent to go!” 

* All that does not amount to the price of a 
man,” replied Eugene. 

Christine reflected awhile, and said, catching 
her brother’s arm, 

“ Well! Iam well worth a man—worth more 
than a man: oh, certainly I am! I will give 
myself, then. 1 witl tell somebody or other, 
‘Go in my brother’s place and I will be your 
wife. You see 1 am pretty—a little spoiled, but 
what matters that? I will love you so if you 
will save my brother! Oh, yes! I swear by the 
golden gross in which is some of my mother’s 
gray hair, 1 would willingly marry him who 
would devote himself to you.’” 

At evening, as they were seated at their hum- 
ble meal, without being able touch it, and look- 
ing fearfully at each other, some one knocked 
at the door. 

“Come in,” said the young man, hastily dry- 
ing his eyes. 

An old sergeant made his appearance saying, 
bere Is the conscript Eugene Leven 

> e el 

M Yes, sergeant.” 

‘There,” said the soldier, throwing a letter 
on the table. 

Eugene read slowly at first, but afterwards 
‘’voured the paper. It was his discharge in 


“ue form. He looked at the old soldier with 
‘stonishment. 
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“That means that your place is taken, con- 


script. It’s a pity, though, for your mustaches 
would have sprouted with a little gunpowder. 
But enough, you are happy now—farewell.” 
And he was going away. 
“Oh, the devil!” said he, and he returned 


** Christine Leven—is that your stster ? Where. 


is your sister?” 

Here,” said Eugene, pointing to Christine, 
who was pale with joy and emotion. 

‘“* This one is for you, Miss,” and he threw a 
second letter on the table, but stopped short as 
he saw Christine trembling with agitation, 
crumbling the letter in her hands, and gazing 
fixedly on the table. 

‘* What is the matter, what is the matter?’’ 
saii Eugene. “ Dear Christine, let us see that 
letter? Selfish being that f am I never thought 
of it. Let me see who dares to write to you? 
What does all this mean ?” 

And he ran over the letter hastily. 

“Oh, read it aloud,” said Christine, “ it’s the 
same to me! Good heavens! this is but just!” 

Eugene read aloud, 

“* Miss—I ask nothing—l go away without 
making any terms—1 take your brother’s place; 
you need him, and no one needs me. But l am 
honest and love you, ever since I saw you weep. 
1 send you a ring of my mother’s. If you have 
pity upon me, you will take the golden cross, in 
which is some of your mother’s gray hair, and 
which glitters on your neck in the moonlight ; 
this evening you will place it in the crevice of 
the large yew tree, near the branches. I will 
get it to-morrow morning; then you will wait 
two years, and, if I am not dead, | will bring it 


back. Will you remember what you swore on ~ 


that cross? Farewell.” 

** What does this mean,” said Eugene, slowly. 
** How could any one know! Sergeant, do you 
understand this ?”’ 

** Some fellow on the look-out near you.” 

** Why then did he not come to us frankly ?” 
answered the young man. “ What a way of 
obliging is this?” 

‘“* Ah,” said the soldier, “ there’s the thing! 
one’s afraid of being treated as a spy; and, then, 
when one is young, and timid, and full of ro- 
mantic sentiments! one knows how to write and 
is afraid to talk, for want of practice ; that’sit!’’ 

Eugene shook his head. 

** Soldier !” cried he,“ your hand! I will not 
have this substitute—my sister shall not be sa- 
crificed—I will g° with you.” ‘See!’” And he 
took up his discharge and prepared to tear it io 

ieces. 

Christine stopped him. 

But what if | want to have him ?” said she. 
* After all, it’s a fine action on his part. And 
then he goes without making any terms—and 
then he is unhappy—and then | have no other 
means of keeping you—and then I want to be 
in love with him! e did well, however, in not 


showing himself—one might have regretted him 
toomuch. I will take the cross—but I should 
like to know,—Sergeant, have you seen him?” 

“ Yes, now and then.” 

** Well! he is not hump-backed, or bandy leg- 
ged, is he?” 

“A good joke! Is the French army recruited 
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with such sort of stuff under the little corporal ? 
Is it not composed of individuals irreproachable 
as to their persons, and no fools as to morality ?” 

“Is he a man of worth?” asked Eugene. 

“Very much so, I answer for it.” 

“ Well, sir soldier,” said Christine, removin 
from her graceful neck the cross with the blac 
riband which supported it, * tell him that he has 
done well; and place this cross in the hollow of 
the great yew and then, say nothing more to 
him, but do not quit him, do you hear! and try 
to come back with him, totell me, “ There he is, 
it is he himself, he is worthy of you.” 

Eugene and Louise looked on, without being 
able to speak. The grenadier rose, took off his 
cap, received the cross, wiped away a tear, and 
said, “ Enough!” 

Christine turned to her brother and future 
sister. She was no longer thesame person. Her 
character had assumed a more serious hue. She 
told Louise, “I tooam betrothed ; the pledge of 
my faith is in the hands of a soldier of the 
guards.” 

A year afterwards Eugene had to leave his 
home. The enemy wa3 in France, and he would 
not have accepted a substitute now if he could 
have found one. At Montereau his life was 
saved by a lieutenant of carbineers. As this 
officer informed him that he had no family, 
Eugene invited him home to his own. 

Charles, such was his name, soon won Chris- 
tine’s favour; but she had plighted her troth to 
her brother’s substitute, and she was faithful to 
him. Then Charles handed her the golden 
cross, and told her that it was he, who, a poor 
collegian, ashamed of the noble action he was 
about to perform, went away without seeing her, 
and finally rose to the rank of lieutenant. 

“ At présent, sir,” continued the narrator, 
“weare married. The sergeant died at Wa- 
terloo. Eugene and myself have prospered in 
the world: we live in that little red and white 
house you see yonder, and I goevery evening to 
smoke my pipe under the Croissy Yew.”—™. 
Y. Mirror. 

cena meena 
From the Bengal Annual. 
WOMAN?’S LOVE. 





“Nay, jest not! woman loves not twice; 
Her scenes of infancy are naught 

When yet unthrown—her fate’s bright dies 
Are trembling;—anc her heart untaught 
With waywardness and change is fraught. 


Believe me, woman while a child 

Thinks but of loves as something new— 
A fleeting rainbow on the wild! 

The bud she is, that held no dew 

Until a blossom cupit grew. 


In girlhood days she loves all things 
hat love or bloom on heath or sward; 
In womanhood, her being clings 
To only one, with rapt regard, 
Her light ot lifeand great reward? 


Oh! Women’s love, when woman grown, 
Is fix’d as isthe polar star; 
And(childish fancies ever flown) 
A crystal well, in cave of spar, 
Her feelings pure and moveless are.” 
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THE ROTUNDA, NEW YORK. 





This building,circular as its name would in- 
dicate, was erected by Vanderlyn the painter, on 
ground leased to him by the Corporation, of 
the city, for the purpose of exhibiting panoramic 
paintings. Several excellent pictures were 
shown here to great advantage, among them, 
those of the city of Paris, painted by Barker, of 
Bath,and the celebrated Gardens of Versailles. 
Vanderlyn’s own admired specimens of art— 
the Ariadne and Caius Marius, were also here 
foratime. The public encouragement, unfor- 
tunately, was not equal to their merits, or his 
labour and expense. When the ground revert- 
ed back to the Corporation, they fitted up this 
building as a Court House, and the Recorder 
and Aldermen took possession of itas a place of 
criminal litigation; but being originally design- 
ed for the exhibition of pictures and not for the 
trial of causes, the proceedings were interrupt- 
ed by an echo so singularly loud, as not unfre- 
quently to overpower both Court, Counsel and 
witness, who in vain strove to outclamor it, the 
echo was sure to have the advantage, and after 
a few ri experience and considerable merri- 
ment at their expense, the Judges were compel- 
led to beat a retreat. The Rotunda remained 
shut up and unoccupied for some time. At 
length the Justices of the Marine Court, anxious 
to emerge from their dark and dirty quarters 10 
the basement story of the City Hall, petitioned 
for the privilege of combatting the echo in ils 
hitherto so well defended home; it was granted. 
and the mocking echo returned nothing oath to 
the contest, but it now met with more persever- 
ing antagonists, it was pursued into the lurking 
place from whence it had discharged its vollies 
with success, effect and impunity, in the very 
face of justice—and all that we now hear, 1s 2 
subcued and melancholy note, which reminds us 
of the wail of a discomfited and wounded foe— 
when contrasted with its former bold tone of de- 
fiance and Cossack-like hurrah. J. B. & 
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Smatu Marrenrs.—As small letters hurt the 
sight, so do small matters him that is too muc 
intent upon ; they vex and stir up anger, whic 
begets an evil habit in him in reference to great- 
er © ffairs. 
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ASTOR'S PARK HOTEL, Ni W YORK. 





This massive structure, now being erected by 
the wealthiest individual in the state of New 
York, asa memento to survive him and trans- 
mit his name to posterity, fronts upon Broad- 
way, extending from Vesey to Barclay streets. 
A more admirable situation could scarcely. be 
imagined. In front the eye rests upon the trim 
grassplots and the foilage of the park—which 
relieve, at a little distance, the white columns 
and neat architecture of the City Hall; on one 
side stands St. Paul’s Church, with its tonic por- 
tico and beautiful steeple; and within a stone’s 
throw, are the American Museum, and the Park 
Theatre. Ona fine day at noon, and an houror 
two after, crowds of beauty and fashion, domes- 
tic and imported, fill this part of the promenade 
of Broadway, for Astor’s Hotel is on the fash- 
ionable side of Broadway, and here you are sure 
to find the elite of the commercial metropolis. 
Nothing could tempt them to cross over to the 
Park side ot the street. That is appropriated 
to mere vulgar pedestrians, mechanics, and bus- 
tling men of business. Until some new decree, 
therefore, is proclaimed by the despots of fashion, 
the whiskered dandy and the dashing belle must 
continue to lounge and flutter upon the pave- 
ment before the ample portal of the new hotel. 
This, of course, will be no trifling attraction to 
visitors from_ Europe, or from other parts of 
the union. The stone used in the building is of 
agrayish hue, and remarkable for its durabili- 
ty; itis taken from the quarries of Massachu- 
setts; the effect will be rather sombre, but this 
species of stone is well adapted to the climate, 
and not subject to the discoloration which is sure 
tomar the appearance of white marble when 
exposed to our atmosphere. J. B.S. 

———$j———- 
A PERSIAN ENTERTAINMENT. 

The view on the opposite page gives a repres- 
entation of the feasts or entertainments given 
by the higher order of the Persians. The cen- 
tre figure is the hust, and his guests are arran- 
gedin a circle, seated on the floor according to 
the custom of the East, around a cloth contain- 
ing a variety of fruits. Smoking, drinking and 
music, are the principal enjoyments of these 
feasts, though in respect to the latter the ear of 
the Persian is not remarkably acute. The mu- 
sicians may be seen on the left of the engraving, 
with their rude and discordant instruments. 

Buckingham, an English traveller of some re- 
nown, who passed though Persia and the adja- 
cent countries a few years since, notices many 
of these entertainments at which he was pre- 
sent. In speaking of one given in Julfa, by a 
merchant, named Gulistan, he says:—* Bowls of 
Shiraz wine were emptied and replenished in 
quick succession, as the Christians of Julfa, 
inake as extravagent an use of that privilege of 
their religion, asin all other parts of the East; 
and not an hour had elapsed after the sofra or 
cloth was removed, before many of the party 
Were in highly elevated spirits. A native mu- 
siclan who played on a kind of guitar, was call- 
ed on to add to the pleasure of our entertain- 
ment ; oe though he sang to the amours of 
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PERSIAN ENTERTAINMENT. 


popular songs of Persia, his strains were harsh, 
and his accompaniment most inharmonious. 

lt was nearly sunset when we mounted our 
horses to return, and as the freshness of the 
evening air was delightful, we still loitered to 
prolong our ride. The remainder of the even- 
ing was passed, in our apartment, ina long theo- 
logical discussion, of which the Persians seemed 
exceedingly fond, when those of a different re- 
ligion to theirown happen to be present. It was 
conducted, however, with a good humour and 
forbearance, which made it appear to be rather 
a mere exercise of argumentative talent, than a 
serious effort to convert any of the hearers from 
their supposed errors to any particular form of 
belief.” 

Of his visit toIspahan, Mr. Buckingham gives 
the annexed very interesting sketch ;— 

** We reached the palace of the Governor at 
the hour of the morning divan,and the outer- 
most courts were crowded with the horses and 
servants of those who attended it. After passing 
through some agreeable gardens, fountained 
—— and dark passages, we at lepgth reach- 
ed the room of state. There weré assembled 
here a considerable number of persons of di 
tinction, all of whom rose at our enterini 
and the Governor himself, who placed me im 
diately beside him on his left hail, peinted to 
stick with which he was obliged to support him- 


showing me that mark of respect which he ac- 
knowledged as my due. There was in all this, 
an excess of honourable distinction which 1] 
could not understand, and which I still believed 
must have been destined for another, though all 
my enquiries led to no satisfactory explanation 
on that point. 

The room in which we sat, opened on asquare 
court, in which were garden-beds, flowers, rows 
of trees, and overflowing fountains filled with 
trout. From this apartment led a suite of others 
behind it, all decorated in the richest way, with 
mirrors, paintings, and gold and enamelled 
works, in the Persian style, and of the age of 
the splendid Shah Abbas. The furniture of 
these rooms, as of others I had yet seen in Per- 
sia, consisted simply in.carpets. These were 
indeed of the finest and softest kind, as well as 
exceedingly beautiful; but there were neither 
sofas nor cushions of any kind, as used in Tur- 
key and Arabia. The Persians of all classes 
and distinctions kneel, and sit back on their 
heels : preserving their bodies in an upright pos- 
ture, and holding their hands across their gir- 
dles, or on their daggers, so that cushions are 
not necessary. This, however,is an attitude 
used by Turks and Arabs only before their su- 
periors, and never resorted to by people of the 
higher classes, or those who feel at ease in socie- 


stranger, and admits a greater change of posi- 
tion, so that lounging may be easily indulged in 
and cushions are thenagreeable ; but amon the 
Persians 1 had never observed this practised 
either in the circles of the high or low.; and it 





was so far fortunate, therefore, that my Arab 
dress admitted of my-retaining Arab manners, 
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selt while walking, as an apology for his not . 


ty. The cross-legged mode of sitting, common. ~ 
to the Turks, is more easy of imitation by a-. @ 
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since it would have been impossible for me to 
have sat in the Persian fashion longer than half 
- an hour, withouc being incapacitated from rising 
again, from so cramped a position. a 
The dresses of most of the people of distinc- 
tion in attendance were those commonly worn 
by Persians of every description,and offered no 
other variety than the quality of their materials. 
The sleeves and bodies of their garments are 
even tighter than those of Europeans; while the 
lower part, from the waist downward, is like an 
ample petticoat, open at the sides, and both un- 
dignified and ungraceful. Cashmereshawls are 
wound round the waist,in which a plain and 
enerally straight dagger is placed, and the 
black sheepskin cap is worn by all. An outer 
coat, with sleeves,and embroidered work around 
the edges, is used by the Khans and people in of- 
fice,and this is mostly of bright scarlet broad- 
cloth, that being the established cclour of the 
court-dress. 
In our conversation with the Governor, his en- 
quiries were first directed to European affairs, 
and afterwards to the state of the countries 
through which 1 had passed; and his observa- 
tions seemed to be more intelligent than one 
sgenerally hears from Turks in similar situations, 
ough his knowledge of geography and statis- 
Ss was equally deficient. 
~ After an hour had passed,during which ca- 
leoons were three or four times presented, and 
passed, from one to another in the order in 
which we sat, refreshments were brought in. 
These were contained in a number of large ob- 
long trays, which were placed before the com- 
pany; so that, as they sat in three sides of a 
ere. close to the walls of the room, the trays, 
when placed end to end, formed one continued 
table before the guests, and were conveniently 
accessible by every one. Their contents were 
chiefly fruits,in great variety and abundance, 
particularly pears and melons, which are no- 
where in the world a to be produced in 
higher perfection than at lspahan ; bread of the 
whitest colour and best flavour; cheese equal to 
English in taste, though different in appearance ; 
salads of lettuce and other herbs ; milk, cream, 
rice, sweetmeats, sherbet of pomegranate juice 
cooled by masses of ice; and other similar deli- 
cacies, completed a feast of the most agreeable 
kind. Water was served to the guests for wash- 
ing, both before and after the meal; but coffee is 
not usually drunk by the Persians, either in pub- 
lic or in private. 

Before we retired, an offer of every thing that 
the power of the Governor, or his city of Ispa- 
han could furnish us with, was vet made, 
and a hope expressed that my stay would be in 
every respect agreeable both to my health and 
wishes. A guard of honour was appointed also 
to escort us back to our own residence at the 
palace ; and I felt almost oppressed by the over- 
whelming honours thus shown to me. 








———— 
Obstinacy and vehemency in opinions are the 
surest proofs of stupidity.— Helvetius. 
Gravity is of the very essence of imposture, 
it does not only make us mistake other things; 
but is apt perpetually almost to mistake itself. 


—Shaftsbury. 
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NIGHTS AT MESS. 


It was unanimously agreed, that old Hixie's 
ornaments were of essential service to his story, 
as people don’t like to have their sympathies ex- 
cited by a fellow with the marks of the cat-o’- 
nine-tails on his back. One story, as is always 
the case, led to another, and I am sorry | can't 
recollect half the good anecdotes that were told 
that night. Wine seems to sharpen the imagi- 
nation, and blunt the memory ; but memory, as 
the veracious Quartermaster says, is a most 
contemptible faculty, and unworthy of a man of 
originality and genius. The young stranger to 
whom that worthy gentleman had addressed his 
conversation, related an incident that occurred 
to a friend of his, which, as Mathews says, 
‘“* made a great sensation at the time.”’ 

“You are acquainted, perhaps,” he said, 
““with Bryan Jones of the —th ?” 

“Bryan Jones!” replied the Quartermaster : 
“to be sure I am—a very nice little fellow, 
gy rather too much of a lady’s-man for my 

aste.”’ 

“ A little effeminate or so—but a good-natured, 
generous, fellow at bottom, and as bold as if he 
were big as an elephant. 1 was living a few 
years ago with him in the neighbourhood of 
Chester, and, as usual, was made the confidant 
of all his love passages and declarations, of 
which there might be, on an average,about three 
a-week. On this occasion, he was more steady 
than usual, and was occupied entirely with one 


tender passion for at least ten days. The object 


of it he had never seen; but he knew that she 
was closely mewed up by her brother, an old 
gentleman, who had a villa about two miles from 
the city. This information, limited as it was, 
was enough to set the susceptible Bryan on fire. 
He heard afterwards that the lady was rich; 
and it was strongly suspected that the brother 
immurred her so closely, to prevent any one de- 
priving him of his sister’s fortune; and it was 
also darkly insinuated that, to cloak his infa- 
mous purpose, he gave out, that she was hope- 
lessly deranged. ‘The infernal, selfish, unnatu- 
ral scoundre!,’ said Bryan, ‘to close up youth, 
beauty, innocence, and twenty thousand pounds! 
I'll rescue the ill-fated lady or perish in the 
attempt!’ The first step to be taken was, if pos- 
sible, to become acquainted with the brother. 
His name was Mr. Stephen Jenks. We made 
out that at one time be had practised as a sur- 
geon in some other part of the country, but, on 
his accession to a fortune, had retired to the 
beautiful neighbourhood of Chester; and now 
that he had assumed the gentleman, was very 
anxious to conceal that he had ever been en- 
gaged in compounding pills. The taste, how- 
ever, of his ancient calling still stuck to him 12 
spite of his attempts to enact the country squire 
—his conversation smelt of the gallipot—and his 
love for natural history had converted his house 
into a museum. Stuifed birds hung rourd his 
walls instead of pictures—you hung your hat in 
the lobby on the dorsal extremity of an antedi- 
luvian bear, and his chimney-piece ornaments 
were composed of a long row of bottles, filled 
with the most horrid tadpoles and two-heade 

monsters it was possible to conceive. But his 
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NIGHTS AT MESS, 


collection was not restricted to the dead—he had 
a sort of menagerie of the ~~ Foxes, wolves, 
jackdaws, and all manner of birds and beasts, 
booted, howled, screamed, and bellowed through- 
out the mansion. uire Jenks might have left 
his doors quite open in the most lawless of times, 
as few housebreakers, I imagine, would run the 
risk of furnishing so many ravenous animals 
with a mouthful. All this, and a good deal more 
information of a similar sort, Mr. Bryan picked 
up at the reading-room frequented by Mr. 
Jenks. But though all the other subscribers 
were garrulous in their descriptions of the gen- 
tleman and his establishment, not one of them 
pretended to be acquainted with either. The 
gentleman, indeed, they bowed to, and some- 
times exchanged a word within the room; but 
the mansion, with all its monstrosities and curi- 
osities, was to them a terra incognitia. ‘But his 
sister !’ said Bryan Jones ; ‘you’re sure he has a 
sister? The detestable, inhuman villain, to 
keep a beautiful young creature like her in the 
very same den with wolves and foxes!’ And 
Bryan was prodigiously in love, without even 
seeing the object of his passion. 

For two or three days the lover kept prowl- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the villa. As eve- 
ning came on, he advanced his approaches to 
the garden-wall, looked attentively at all the 
windows, and fixed upon one of them, as if by 
intuition, as the chamber-window of the unhap- 
py prisoner. It was about half-past eight, on a 
beautiful night in August: he lifted some fine 

ravel, and threw it against the window-pane. 
t was immediately opened, and there appeared, 
in the dimness of twilight,a very graceful figure, 
dressed all in white, with a countenance which 
Bryan declared te be beautiful, though he was 
forced to confess that he came to that conclu- 
sion in total ignorance of its features, the dark- 
ness being so considerable as to put it out of his 
power to make affidavit to the lady’s possession 
of either nose or eyes. 

“T am come to rescue you, you adorable 
creature,” he exclaimed, “from the infernal 
Noah’s Ark they’ve put you into!” 

“ You’re very kina,” said the lady, in a voice 
that even Bryan’s enthusiasm could not hinder 
him from thinking rather cold than otherwise. 
“This is not Noah’s Ark—’tis Buffing Villar.” 

“Buffing Villar!” replied Bryan. “ Never 
mind the name of it—it is a confounded place— 
leave it, my dear Miss Jenks, and make me the 
happiest of men.” 

“Why should [ leave it; and why will my 
leaving it make you the ene of men?” 

“ By being mine!—by a lowing me to throw 
myself and fortune at your feet !’ 

“Yourself!” replied the lady. ‘Who are 
you?) Your fortune, how much is it ?” 
.,.Come,” thought the persevering Bryan, 
‘this looks like business. As to amit madam, 

have the honour to be Bryan Jones, esquire, 
holding a lieutenant’s commission in his Ma- 
jesty’s —th regiment of foot, five-and-twenty 
years of age next fourteenth day of September, 
live feet seven inches and three quarters (with 
my boots on,) and a certainty of a regiment, (if 

live long enough, and have money to buy my 
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though quite enough (with the help of unlimited 
tick) to keep me with all the comforts of a gen- 
tleman ; but my prospects are considerable. In- 
deed, I see no reason to despair of shortly com- 
ing into possession of twenty thousand pounds, 
(she will never think of keeping it in her own 
possession !’’) 

The sentences in parenthesis were spoken 
aside, and the gentleman’s description of him- 
self seemed to Fave made a favourable impres- 
sion, for the lady after a short pause said, 

“‘T think it would be delightful. Do you look 
well in a red coat?” 

“Why, if you insist on an answer to so per- 
plexing a question,’ replied Bryan, “I should 
say that, considering I am not so tall as Major 
Flannigan, who is six feet four, nor so heavy as 
our colonel who broke his charger’s back, I am 
as good-looking as any officer on parade.” 

“TI think I must give up the captain.” 

“ Certainly, by all means,” interrupted Bryan, 
aay od him to the right about. Shall 1 shoot 

im? ” 

** Oh no, there’s no occasion; he is very obe- 
dient.” 

“Who the devil is he? What is his name? 
In what service is he captain?” 

“* He is in my service,” replied the lady. “I 
loved him very much.” 

“ You did?” said Bryan. “ Well?” 

“1 don’t love him now at all. He sometimes 
tries to bite me!” 

“* The scoundrel !”’ 

“So 1 think of turning him off, and giving 
myself entirely to you.” 

“Best! dearest! What an angel you are! 
You can’t possibly do better.” 

* T think not.” 

Pers throw yourself at once into my arms, 
an Meare ee 

“Ohno; I can’t dothat. This isa very high 
window ; and besides, look! they have put bars 
to it.” 

“ Then let me come to you.” 

“ Whenever you like—the sooner the better— 
but stop! Are you blue faced?” 

“ Yes; | am very dark in the complexion.” 

* Have you a ring?” 

“* Yes.” 

“ What is it? Rough or smooth?” 

‘‘ A plain one. The ladies I fancy like that 
the best.” 

“ Oh yes. And how tall did you say ?” 

*‘ Five feet seven inches and three quarters.” 

“ Why, that nasty little captain was only three 
feet two.” 

** Then I fancy he was not in the grenadiers.” 

“Five feetseven! What a beauty you must 
be,”’ continued the lady. ‘ Get to me as soonas 

ou can.” 

** T will call and offer myself to your brother.” 

“* He will be delighted to see you, and so shall 
I. Good-night.” 

“‘ Was there ever such a lucky fellow in the 
universe ?” said Bryan, as he cantered back to 
Chester—* though Miss Jenks is certainly a bit 
of a rum one. ho the deuce could that dis- 
gusting little captain be? Can it be Fusby of 
ours? But no; he is more than three feet two. 





steps.) My fortune is not large at present, 


And asking me so plump about the ring; that 
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shews she’s up to snuff. I shall marry her next 
week, and get my company in a fortnight.” 

Bryan consulted me that night as to his farther 
proceedings. After turning over many plans, 
we at last fixed that the boldest was the best; 
that he had better go at once to Mr. Jenk’s house, 
and open the business in form. 

Before we retired to our couches, Bryan had 
given me an invitation to his shooting-box next 
season, and let me into all his intentions about 
the disposal of his money; and that night, I will 
be bound for it, if no other in his life, he enjoyed 
golden dreams. 

Next day Bryan mounted after parade, and I 
don’t think Chester-gate ever gave exit to so 
finished a dandy. A barber had been curling 
his hair, his servant brushing his coat half the 
morning, and such a powerful perfume filled the 
town as he ambled along the street, that you 
might have fancied him one of the three Kings 
of Cologne. 

When he arrived at ihe gate, he rang the bell 
with a lordly air; but waited for a long time be- 
fore any one came tothe door. At last it was 
opened by a slip-shod wench, with long red hair, 
and Bryan began his interrogatories. 

“Is Mr. Jenks at home?” 

** Suppose a be, what’s that to you ?” 

** I wish to see him.” 

‘Like enough; he doan’t want to see thee 
though.” 

“Is he engaged ?” 

“ Yes;a be.” 

** With company ?” 

“Yes ; he and missus be shaving the captain.” 

** That cursed captain again. hat did you 
say, my pretty girl? that your mistress was 
shaving the captain?” 

** Yes; and cuttin’ the nails o’ um.” 

** Shaving and cutting his nails! He must be 
a cursedly odd fellow, this captain. What is his 
name my girl?” 

“* His name be captain—that be all—his coat 
be finer than your’n—but missus be tired o’ um 
now; her told me her had got a new sweet- 
heart.” 

* Oh, she did ?—did she say any thing more ?”’ 

“Yes—that a were far handsomer and taller 
than the captain.” 

“ That is very pimotent, at all events,” thought 
Bryan as he pulled up his stock. “ Pray my 
dear, would you tell Mr. Jenks,a gentleman is 
very anxious to see him on business of impor- 
tance?” 

** What be your business about, sir? be it any 
thing out o’ the common? he never sees nobod7 
as hasn’t summat wonderful to tell him.” 

‘Tell him I have been long very anxious to 
see him; that I have long had a great curiosity.” 

“A great curiosity? And why din’t ye say 
that afore? He'll see you immediately, and 
welcome too. Don’t be feared o’ the wolf,” she 
said, as she guided Bryan along the passage, 
“he’s only stuffed—take care of the fox; he 
bites sometimes;—and keep away from that 
corner—he ha chained a dog there, as is mad 
with the heederfobo, to see how long it will take 
it to die.”’ 

“The devil he has!” said Bryan, “I wish I 
were safe out again.” 
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The red-haired housemaid ushered the visitor 
into a room, with the oddest description of furni- 
ture in it Mr. Bryan Jones had ever had the 
hap iness to see. 

* Donna be frightened—some on um doesn’t 
bite—” said the maid, as she shut the door. 

* And what in the deuce do the others do?” 
a a soldier, in no very comfortable frame of 
mind. 

The windows were half closed—there were 
book-shelves round the walls, paroquets, ma- 
caws, jackdaws, and all the birds of the air, oc- 
cupying the places which, in ordinary libraries 
are filled with volumes—a squirrel was twirling 
in its cage, on the table before him, some snakes 
were writhing in layers of cotton within some 
net work of wire, and four or five dogs of very 
foreign Mig a te lared with red eyes on the 
stranger, from their kennels planted all around 
the room, and kept up a low continuous growl, 
that by no means tended to restore Bryan’s equa- 
nimity. He stood with his hand on the hilt of 
his sword, in case of any unforseen attack, and 
began to persuade himself that the stories of 
knight-errants, and dragons, in enchanted cas- 
tles were not such allegories as he had supposed. 
At all events, he was fully convinced that if he 
succeeded in carrying off the twenty thousand 
pounds, he had amply earned it, by his exposure 
of life and limb. At last there arose in the west 
room the most diabolical squalling, roaring, 
whistling, scolding, hooting, and howling, that 
ever fell upon mortal ear. Bryan turned as 
eae as death, muttered a sort of prarer, and 

rawing his sword, stood on the defensive. At 
this moment, the door of the library was opened 
by a neat, well-dressed dapper little gentleman, 
with reverend white hair, growing long and thin 
down the side of his face, and a cue behind, 
elegantly tied in a beautiful bag of black silk. 
He started when he saw the warlike attitude 
assumed by the gallant lieutenant. That val- 
orous gentleman’s blood was now fairly up, and 
indent of apologizing for the extraordinary ap- 
pearance he presented ; he said, 

** Set them all loose at once; none of mer 
laver, old gentleman; but turn out a crocodile 
or two—lI’ll spit them as I woulda rabit!” 

The stranger became a little alarmed in his 
turn, and going gently to the door, he desired 
the same paket damsel who had ushered his 
visitor in, to desire the captain to walk up stairs, 
and keep watch in the lobby. 

“‘ Well, thank heaven it’s no worse,” thought 
the brave Bryan; “I shall soon make mince- 
meat of a captain three feet bigh.” 

The gentleman, who was no other than Mr. 
Jenks, now demanded the reason of such unu- 
sual behaviour, and also to what circumstance 
he was indebted for the honour of a visit. Bryan 
explained pretty well the reason of his alarm, 
and he perceived that Mr. Jenks was consider- 
ably pleased with the sensation his collection 
had excited. He therefore dilated so long on 
the wonders he saw around him, that insensibly 
he inveigled his conpanion into a conversation. 
Once embarked on his favourite topic, there 
seemed to be no end of his communicativeness. 

** Pray, have you made comparative physiolo- 
gy your study?” he said, with a patronising 
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smile. Now, Mr. Bryan Jones could tell a horse 
from a cow, and was also a considerable judge 
of spaniels and pointers, but farther his re- 
searches had not extended; not to mention that 
he had never heard of any such science before. 
He therefore answered at a venture,—* Oh yes; 
in fact itis a most delightful study. Compari- | 
sons are odorous, as Mrs. Malaprop says.” 

“‘ Malaprop? I don’t know the name,’ replied 
Mr. Jenks : * is she a naturalist?” 

‘* Faith I don’t know whether she is a natura- 
list or not, but she’s as natural as if she were a 
real woman.” 

“* My dear sir,” exclaimed Mr. Jenks, taking 
out his pocket-book with the greatest animation, 
“not a real woman! what is the nature of her 
peculiarity ? you will do me the greatest favour 
in the world if you will tell me where] may 
meet with her.” 

“Oh, you may see her any night you please in 
Covent Garden.” 

“Thank you, | will certainly find her out next 
time 1 go totown. I myself have an instance in 
this very collection of a very extraordinary 
lusus nature. I havea cat, sir, with five legs.” 

“ Oh that’s nothing at all,’ replied Mr. Bryan, 
with the utmost assurance, “ we have a cat in 
our barracks with nine tails.” 

‘““You surprise me; have you it with you? 
That 1 conclude was the curiosity which induced 
you tocome here. Sir, I am much obliged for 
your very great politeness. May I see it?” 

“See it! my dear sir,I shall be happy tomake 
you a present of it.” 

The little man jumped up from his seat, and 
seized the happy lieutenant’s hand. ‘ What 
have I done,” he said, “ to deserve such kind- 
ness, such generosity? Have you any wish for 
any thing Ihave got? It shall be yours?” 

“Why, yes, I must confess, Mr. Jenks, | had 
another object in visiting you to-day. You have 
another mp in this house, the possession of 
which would indeed crown my felicity.” Bryan 
sighed as he said these words, and looked ro- 
mantic with all his might. 

“Ishall be truly happy, [ assure you, Captain; 
may I beg the favour of your name ?” 

“ Bryan Jones.” 

“Ishall be happy, Captain Bryan Jones, to 
oe you a large vial, caniniainas t believe, the 
ae specimen of a bicephalous reptile in Eng- 
an SR 

(“My heavens !” aang Bryan,’ here’s a 
preity ellow, to keep his bucephalus in a 

lal—”’ 

“ Or a box, containing the dorsal vertebree of 
an icthyosaurus; or some of the hair of the 
huge Megatherion that was found a few years 
4g0 at the mouth of the Tanais or Don—”’ 

ryan bowed very low to all these polite 
offers, but did not seem to jump at them so zeal- 
ously as the enthusiast expected. 

* Perhaps,” he continued,“ you have set your 

eart on some particular object—if so, name it.” 
, “Unfortunately I am not acquainted with the 
lame,”’ 

“That’s a pity—can you describe it? is it 
colepterous or lepidopterous? terestrial, zerial, 
or Marine? carniverous, graminivorous, or om- 


mineral, or vegetable? Whatever I have I 
shall be happy to give it to you in exchange for 
your inestimable present of nine-tails; by the 
eard of Aristotle, half the number would set 
Buckland dancing.” 
“] believe they would—but really, sir, you 
embarrass me with your kind offers—my whole 


‘ambition has but one aim: it is not for any of 
| your curiosities, packed up in boxes or bottles, 


that Iam anxious: but for one far more valua- 
ble, far more lovely, than any of them, the prime 
jewel of all your possession; your beautiful, 
your charming ——” 

“Miss Sophy !—l know from your rhapsodies 
all your about to say. It would indeed, be 
dreadful to part with her; so sweet, so gentle ; 
dear,dear Miss Sophy !” 

** Ah! dear, indeed,” echoed Bryan; “ I think 
I never saw so perfectly lovely and angelic a 
creature.” 

“Saw, sir? Where did you see her’? 1 
thought no one had seen her but myself.” 

Mr. Jenks flushed in the cheek as he said this, 
and cast a glance of angry suspicion on his 
visitor. 

** Why, sir, I saw her,” replied the Lieuten- 
ant ; and what is more, I spoke toher ; and what 
is more, it is solely on her account that I came 
here. Your kindness has already been so ex- 
cessive, that | hope you will not withdraw it, 
after having gone so far, but allow me to make 
a better acquaintance with her, in order to se- 
cure her affections.” 

‘** Oh, you need be under no uneasiness about 
that. A little kindness is sure to make her fond 
of any one; indeed, I am so selfish in exacting 
all her love to myself, that I consider her facility 
in bestowing her affections one of her principal 
faults. Itis nota very common one in beauties 
of her sex.” 

* Ah! but if I should be so unfortunate as to 
fail in acquiring her love!” said Bryan, pre- 
tending to look modestly dejected. 

“Why, then, take a stick, and give her a 
thump on the head. She will like you all the 
better for it.” 

Bryan looked at the old man as he propound- 
ed this monstrous idea, and felt very much in- 
clined to kick him out of the room. He laughed, 
as if he considered the old man’s observation a 
joke. 

‘ “Tam afraid, sir, that would scarcely be the 
way toconciliate her regards.” 

‘ The best in the world, my dear sir,—even I 
inyself am very often forced toemploy the whip, 
and leave the marks of it on her shoulders, | 
assure you.” Age Aer 

“ Well,” thought Bryan, “if this isn’t bedlam 
it ought to be. First of all a young lady is 
courted by a captain three feet high, and turns 
him off because he bites her; then she pairs his 
nails, to keep him, 1 suppose, from scratching ; 
and then acursed old scoundrel like this thrashes 
his own sister with a whip, till he leaves the 
marks of it upon her shoulders. The scoundrel! 
l’ve a great mind toswing him out of the window 
by his pig-tail.” Bryan, however, moderated 
his wrath, and answered, 

“I hope, sir, when she is mine, she will not 





ivorous ? oviparous, or viviparous? animal, 
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require such harsh discipline.” 
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“I hope not,” said the other; “ but I can as- 
sure you, she suffered more than that when she 
was in another gentleman’s keeping.” 

** Good Heavens, sir! what do you mean by 
sach low, ribald insinuations? I say, sir, it is, 
impossible she can ever have been in any other 
person’s keeping—what do you mean?” 

‘“* What do I mean, Captain Bryan Jones? I 
must say,sir, [am astonished at such warmth. 
Why, if she were your wife, you could not be 
more interested—I say, sir, she has been kept, 
and housed, and fondled by fifty people; | gave 
her an asylum under this roof after she had 
been nearly starved and beaten to death while 
under the protection of an Italian mountebank.” 

*“ Then, by Heavens, sir,” said Bryan, in a 
prodigious passion, “ you may keep her to your- 
self! and such a dissolute disreputable couple 
as you are!—an old scoundrel glorying in the 
shame of one whom he pretends is very dear to 
him ; devil take me if there is such an unprinci- 
pled old rascal unhung.” 

“Sir! what do you mean? do you speak to 
me?” said the old gentieman, starting up in a 
tremendous rage; “‘ you shall answer for H dah 
I'll unchain the dogs.” 

“If you move from that chair, as I hope to 
live another moment, I’ll run you through the 
a you ineffable abortion; so stir not on your 

eri.” 

* T’}l call for the Captain.” 

** Captain, major, colonel, field-marshal ; call 
for the whole army list—but if you move one 
step, i'll break every bone in your body: and 
what is more, I’ll have Miss Te in spite of 
you—and take her with all her faults upon her 
head; for 1 know, you old rascal, you only 
spread these calumnies gegen her that you 
may keep her to yourself. And as to your 
champion, your three feet high captain of the 
Patagonians, if 1 but lay my hands on the cuff 
of his neck, he’ll make but one flying jump 
into the middle of the next street.” 

Bryan’s rage knew no bounds; he sputtered 
forth these and other more terrific denunciations, 
standing over the astonished Mr. Jenks with his 
sword drawn—* Show me your sister’s room this 
moment, sir, and let me judge of the truth of 
your story myself.” 

‘** My sister, sir!” said Mr. Jenks, in a state 
of great alarm, “what do you want with my 
sister !”’ 

“Every thing—herself, her heart, her soul, 
her body, and every shilling of her fortune.” 

** Alas! this is too sad a matter, young man; 
my sister is ——” 

* The loveliest of her sex,and never was un- 
der any mountebank’s protection but your own.” 

_“ Young man, you are terribly deceived, my 
sister is quite happy, she is harmless, but from 
her birth she has been insane.” 

“I knew it; 1 knew you would try to do me 
over with some rigmarole story of that kind ; but 
Miss Sophy | will have, whether she is as wise 
as her noodle of a brother or not. Show me 
to Miss Sophy this very moment, or by St. David, 
your life is not worth the lower end of a leek.” 

“If I do show you into Miss Sophy’s presence, 
I warn you, you will heartily repent of your 
folly. But since you insist on it, I will.” 





He then conducted Bryan, who still kept his 
sword under his arm, along several passages, 
and at length descended into a place like a cel- 
lar; at the farther end of the passage there was 
a door, and beyond all was darkness. 

* And is it in this dismal den, you hard-heart- 
ed old villain, you keep so much beauty in du- 
rance vile? shame on you, shame on you; I will 
go in, I will comfort the afflicted ; 1 will take her 
te my arms, and tell her, her miseries are over; 
and depend upon it, old gentleman we’ll have a 
famous action ee you for false imprison- 
ment! swinging damages, you may depend on’t.” 

This oration was addressed to Mr. Jenks by 
Bryan, as he was pushing open the door—he 
entered the palpable obscure, and listening at- 
tentively, he heard a low sigh in the corner—* I 
have come, you see,” he whispered, “* my dear- 
est Sophy, in fulfillment of my promise ; 1 will 
rescue you from the thraldom of that old rogue, 

our brother, and we shall be as happy as the 
Fates will let us.” As he said these soft sen- 
tences, he groped with his hand in the darkness 
—* Ah! I have caught you at length; I have 
laid hold of your fur tippet; come forth my dar- 
ling from this pris ——” 

But at this moment the fur tippet was snatched, 
as if by an earthquake, out of his hand, a grow! 
shook the whole cellar where he stood, and Bry- 
an felt himself squeezed nearly toa mummy— 
“Paws off, paws off,” roared the disconsolate 
lieutenant, ** You infernal old Jenks, you have 
sent me into a den of lions; here’s Nero or Wal- 
lace tearing me with allhis might; lights, lights, 
help, help !”’ 

All this while he kept struggling with his in- 
visible foe ; but the gripe of the ferocious mon- 
ster grew tighter and tighter. At last, just as 
his strength was failing, the door was opened, 
and Mr. Jenks and the servant maid appeared 
with candles. A few blows, well laid on, made 
the horrid animal relax its hold of the now 
breathless Bryan, and before him he saw an enor- 
mous black bear, puffing with its exertions, and 
still glaring at him with the most ferocious eyes. 

‘Is this the Miss Sophy you meant, sir?” said 
Mr. Jenks, now under no uneasiness from the 
indignation of poor Bryan; “I hope you are 
convinced that what I told you was the truth?’ 

** Not quite, sir; who was the lady I spoke to 
last night ? she certainly invited me to this house, 
accepted me in place of Captain somebody, @ 
wooer she discarded, and told me to make my 
proposals as soon as possible to you.” _ 

“Ah! that, I suppose, was my poor sister ; and 
since you have been undeceived so far, you shall 
be satisfied quite. Youshall see her before you 
leave the house.” ; 

In a few minutes Bryan, having recovered his 
wind, was conducted toa parlour, in which a 
middle-aged lady was sitting, with no symptoms 
of insanity about her, except a very wandering 
expression in her eyes. Her manner was state- 
ly and composed, and her language rather for- 
mal and stiff. She bowed on Bryan’s entering. 

** You see, madam,” he said, “* I visit you ac- 
cording to my promise.” : 

“] have expected you for some time; 1 told 
the Captain 1 should dispense with his visits n 
future.” 
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SKETCHES OF THE WESTERN BAR. 


‘‘ Indeed—and what did he say to that?” 

“ Oh, he said nothing ; he don’t speak ; I never 
had any one that spoke except yourself.” 

* He must be rather dull company, I imagine.” 

“ Not half so lively as fous but do you know, 
if it were not for that, I think he is far hand- 
somer than you are?” 

“ You are plain, | perceive, Miss Jenks, and 
I like your sincerity. Have you thought of the 
offer | made you last night?” 

“Oh! yes. i have thought of it ever since,— 
but 1 don’t think you are so blue in the face as 
you told me.” 

“ Why, no, not exactly blue; but dark, you 
perceive; very dark.” : 

“T should have liked you better if you had 
been green and yellow; but bless me! I have’nt 
asked about your tail——” 

Lieutenant Bryan Jones, of his Majesty’s —th 
regiment of foot, hereupon rose and made a low 
bow to the lady—who bowed very politely inre- 
turn—and said to him just as he was opening the 
door to effect his retreat,—*‘ It is perhaps better 
for you to go—the Captain has had his nails 

aired, and will do very well, I like little mon- 
xeys better than great baboons.” Bryan hur- 
ried out of the house with the utmost expedition, 
running divers risks of hydrophobia and scor- 
pion stings in his progress, and as he jumped on 
his horse and galloped off, he heard Mr. Jenks 
bellowing after him—* Don’t forget to send me 
the nov-qui-candal specimen of the feline tribe.” 

Bryan kept the adventure a profound secret 
from all but me; and I don’t think any man in 
the regiment was so profoundly happy as he, 
when the route came for merry Carlisle, and 
took us away from the scene of his disaster. 

——— a 
From the Saturday Even‘ng Post. 
SKETCHES OF THE WESTERN BAR. 


JUDGE TRIMBLE, 

Great examples are not always tollowed; to behold 
even perfection does net necessarily excite us to im- 
itate it, but admiration tov often ceases with an ac- 
knowledgment of the possessions of others, without 
exciting a spirit to emulate the means by which great 
virtues are attained. ‘Ihis is not perhaps always the 
case either, Something more may at times be expect- 
ed—but itis grateful even to learn of the existence of 
bright examples, and know and feel,that with whatever 
ot the bad we have to encounter in our intercourse with 
inen-that there are still noble excepiions-if there is sel- 
lishness, meanness, vice and fully, and many who would 
pass their lives in the practice of these, that there are also 
loity virtues, and high intelligences possessed on the 
part of others—if there are the bad, there are also the 
gencrous and the good in this world, and that the 
practice of virtue need not be confined to the cloister 
or the cell, or its professor alienate himself from soci- 
cty, for want of sympathy or companionship. 

Che Greeks and Romans understood the advan- 
tages of these great examples, aud hence caused their 
wstiaguished men, not few in number either, to live 
nin their reputations and great names with succes- 
Sve generations, ‘I‘he arts were invoked to perpet- 
late their memories. ‘The sculptor preserved them 
inthe marble, the painter on the canvass, and the 
re was strunz, and song and story both had their 
fecord or tradition, and thus an immortality was se- 
curd them, that has long survived those institutions, 
their wisdom established,and the liberty their valor 
and eloquence defended. 
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For my own part, I am ready to attest the friendly 
influences 1 have telt to have been exerted over myself, 
from having known and contemplated the character 
of the distingushed individual whose name heads this 
article ; though 1 despair deseribing to others in this 
brief communication, those noble traits, those great 
talents and illustrious virtues, that won so much upon 
my young mind, and to the influence of which I 
am sure, may be attributed some of the checks that 
guarded the dangerous passages of youth, where plea- 
sure wooed on every side, and vice and dissipation laid 
their snares. 

No American youth, indeed, need look in vain for 
striking examples for his imitation, (the Roman youths 
had such, those destined tor a profession, they always 
attended) either among the illustrious living, or the il- 
lustrious dead, of his countrymen.—There are, to say 
nothing of the departed great, now upon the stage of 
life, many excellent patterns, “ the glass wherein our 
noble youths may dress themselves,” and should the 
mg. virtues of a Chief Justice Marshall, a Clay, 
a Binney, a Webster, a Calhoun, be reflected in the 
lives and actions of the young aspirants for honor and 
distinction, among the rising generation, the destinies 
of the republic would still be committed to safe 
hands, 

Robert Trimble was born in Augusta county, Vir- 
ginia, about the year 1777. Hisfather removed shortly 
after to Kentucky, where Robert was raised and 
educated, having first entered the Burborn Academy, 
and then the Kentucky Academy, where he complet- 
ed a good and classical education. He commenced 
the study of the law with George Nicholas, Esq, who 
dying shortly after, he entered the office of the Hon. 
James Brown, our late minister to France, where his 
professional studies were completed. In_ 1800, he 
came to the bar, and commenced the practice of the 
law at Paris, in Burborn county, where he always af- 
terwards resided. In 1802, he was elected a member 
of the Legislature of Kentucky. In 1807, then only 
30 years of age, he was created a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State; but in about two years resigned 
this situation, the salary attached to the office, not be- 
ing sufficient for the increasing demands of a family. 
In 1810, he was offered the Chief Justiceship of the 
same Court, which he declined, as he also declined the 
offer ofa Commission as Judge on the same bench, 
by Gov. Greenup, in 1813. His practice was at this 
time very lucrative, being concerned on one side or 
the other, of almost every important case. On two 
different occasions, his friends pressed him to become 
a candidate for Senator of the United States, with 
every prospect of success, in the one instance oth- 
ershaving declined becoming candidates, until it was 
ascertained he would not permit his name to be used. 
He held for some time, the office of District Attorney 
of Kentucky, and was three times elector of President 
of the United States, these offices not interfering with 
the practice of his profession. In 1817, he was ar- 
pointed by President Madison, Judge of the District 
Court of the United States, for Kentucky, an office, 
which, as he required some relaxation from the labours 
of his profession, he was induced to accept, and which 
he continued in, until appointed by Mr. Adams, in 
May 1826,a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the place of Judge ‘Todd deceased, a situa. 
tion which he occupied for only little more than three 
short years, death having terminated his existence in 
August 1829, Judge Trimble was large in size, being 
nearly or quite six feet in height, and proportionably 
stout—with a full chest and broad shoulders. His 
head was large, and not otherwise unlike in shape (a 
comparison, some of my readers will understand) Ho- 
race Binney‘s; hazel eyes, large mouth, and with some- 
what of a Grecian cast of countenance. Off the 


bench, and particularly when engaged in conversation, 
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its expression was most cheerful and agreeable ; while 
on the bench, and the moment he advanced to it the 
change was perceptible, it was —_ and serious, but 
without being austere, or forbidding. The transition 
seemed natural, and not at all assumed tor the official 
character. While engaged in his Judicial duties, his 
whole mind was given entirely up to them, and natur- 
ally lent a serious and thoughtful expression to his 
countenance. ‘He looked a Judge, every inch a 
Judge.’ He always listened with great and marked 
attention to counsel, without ever interfering with 
the course of argument they saw fit to pursue, or in- 
terrupting them, as Blackstone says in one of his mis- 
cellanies, a Judge should not, “ by being talkative, or 
With impertinent flying out to shew learning.” He 
seemed to consider that counsel had their duties to per- 
form, and he his. After listening patiently to all that 
was to be said on either side, when the question was 
finally submitted to him, he gave his opinion; and 
never were opinions more satisfactory. He would 
seem to convince even those, who had argued against 
the view he took, so clear, persuasive, powerful, was 
his reasoning. ‘To me it seemed, that the strongest 
man who appeared in his court, when the Judge had 
cecided a question against him, might as well have 
attempted to rise with a mountain on his back (and 
that the individual himself felt such a conviction) as to 
attempt to rise and refute the positions of the Judge— 
to rise under the moral pressure and overwhelmirg 
weight of ,his logic and reasoning. He gave you an 
idea, as a Judge always should, of being something 
superior to the best of those who appeared before 
him—as one whose opinions you would not only be 
disposed to receive as authority, as containing the law 
and the reason of the law, but which it woah be pre- 
sumption in any one in the slightest tu question.— 
There was nothing peculiar in the manner of his de- 
livery, which was plain but smooth and agreeable: 
but his opinions owed their great merit to his clear- 
ness of conception, and the directness, power and force 
of thought which wasconveyed in them. He seemed 
to kuow every thing extant in the shape of law ; and 
even in reference to the rules and practice of the court 
where he had taken his seat for the first time, would 
eee counsel! who had been for years at that 

r. 

Since I witnessed the powers this great Judge dis- 
pared upon the bench, and the advantage to which 
e appeared in the eyes of all, I have regarded the 
bench in its more elevated stations, what it is not gen- 
erally deemed to be, one of the most eligible situa- 
tions, when supported by a good bar, for the display of 
real talents, and thorough professional acquirements, 
and extensive and varied learning, that the public 
places of our country offers, not excepting the Senate 
of the United States. ‘l'rimble was undoubtedly among 
the brightest ornaments that have ever adorned it.— 
He is said to have possessed ina great degree, the 
confidence of Chief Justice Marshal, and to have giv- 
en the most decided promise, in the opinion of the bar, 
that attend the court at Washington, of becoming, 
had his life been spared, the successor in point of 
wisdom and learning, of that distinguished Judge 
himself. 

In private life he was a perfect gentleman, and 
the kindness and attention that he extended to 
all who approached him, and the familiarity with 
which he would enter into conversation, even with 
the tyros of the profession, and all others—seeming to 
have no secrets or reserve, and to talk and act as if 
he would let his dignity take care of itself, aware that 
a truly great man’s dignity willnever take flight from 
merely acting naturally—all this gave a charm to his 
society and conversation, that those who once enjoy- 
ed, knew how to appreciate. You could not help feel. 
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ofa great man, and feeling this still more strongly, viz, 
that there was on his part, a loftiness and nobleness 
of nature and purpose, a purity of motive, a sacredness 
for virtue, honor and truth, not only that nothing 
could sully, but nothing dare tempt, or approach, and 
that the little arts, intrigues and plans that ambitious 
men often make subsidiary to the attainment of their 
ends in life, not only had never been resorted to by 
him, but were never even contemplated or dreamed of 
on the enlarged sphere on which he moved, governed by 
the pure dictates of honor and conscience. He was 
— the Roman all; it was refreshing to talk with 
im. 

His own moral standing being thus elevated, le had 
fixed a high one for the profession generally, and the 
slightest direliction or compromise of the professional 
character, even in manner, found with him no tolera- 
tion. For instance, I recollect a lawyer one day in 
the Supreme Court at Washington, said in speaking in 
reference to the amount of the subject matter in dis. 
pute, that “it was not to be sneezed at.” ‘This ex. 
‘secant annoyed the Judge very much, he thoughtit 
ow, and unbecoming the advocate, and spoke of it off 
the bench. 

In reterence to the course of studies a young law. 
= should pursue, he advised that he should first found 

imself well in the principles of law, by reading ele- 
mentary works, and some of the best English reports, 
and that he should then carefully study the reports, 
local laws and practice of his own state. 

This course he seemed to thing preferable to rang. 
ing through (which is all that any man can do) the 
voluminous reports now extant. 

He was a great admirer of eloquence, though never 
perhaps, a very great orator himself. ‘The last even- 
ing I ever passed with him, alas! that it should have 
been the last! the conversation turned on eloquence 
and eloquent men, and he seemed to take pleasure in 
rendering justice to several of his own cotemporaries, 
among them Bludso and Clay, several of whose suc- 
cessful efforts he particularly described. But Jo Davies, 
he said, was the most eloquent man that ke had ever 
heard, and made use, I recollect, of something like the 
following strong language in reference to him: ‘that 
Davies would become so wrapped and inspired in some 
of his passionate appeals to the Jury, as to seem not 
to be a being of earth, or located upon it, but as having 
a sort Of wrial existence, and breathing forth the elo- 
quence of an angel.’ 

But Davies was not only an orator buta hero. If 
he was as eloquent as a Cicero, he was as brave as a 
Leonidas. At the commencement of the late war, 
expressing a determination to serve his country in tne 
field, he received a commission as major, but thinking 
he could be more useful in the ranks, he shouldered 
his musket and joined the Kentucky volunteers ; and 
fell while fighting like a brave man at the bat‘le of the 
Wabash. Davies was in the van when an order was 
given to charge the enemy, he sprung forward at the 
word, and was struck by a musket ball while several 
yards in advance of all his comrades, and fell dead. His 
death was universally lamented, and well it might be, 
for inhim, Kentucky lost one ofher noblest and most 
gifted sons. An Bulogy was pronounced by order 
ofthe Legislature of Kentucky, by the Hon. John Ro- 
wan, doing justice to his valor, patriotism and genius. 
Even now his memory is most kindly cherished.— 
You will often hear in the west, the name of Jo Da- 
vies, and a county has been lately organized in Illi. 
nois which is called after him, embracing the very 80! 
on which he shed his blood, in the cause of his 
county. 


But wherefore? A censorious world might not re- 
ceive them with that charity that can excuse the eccen- 





ing too, when with him, that you were in the presence 


tricities of genius, or apologize for excesses which the 


I could here relate several anecdotes of poor Davies. 
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ardent temperament, that best fosters it, often betrays 
to. Let me then 


“No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling peace repose) 
The bosom of his Saviour and his God.” 


And there too repeses the pure spirit of a Trimble.— 
To know such men have lived, adds dignity and im- 
portance to life; to know that they have died, should 
the better reconcile us to the same fate. They redeem 
by their virtues, the even tenor of their ways, their 
consistent adherence to principles and truth under all 
circumstances, poor human nature from the charge of 
being weak and fallable, to an extent that vice and fol- 
lies in their more alluring forms may seduce it,sufficient 
temptation, always overcome it, thus making man in 
some sense an irresponsible being. Such libels upon 
our race, are strikingly refuted in such a life and char. 
acter as Trimble’s, whom no circumstances could 
have seduced, no temptation decoyed, no price have 
bought—firm as the rock against the wave, steadfast 
as truth, immutable as justice—or like the giant oak, 
the storm may blow, the hurricane descend, and all 
round become a desert waste, the less securely seated, 
yielding to the force of elements, they had not the 
firmness to resist—but the noble oak that towers above 
its fellows, that has taken deep root, and grown up in 
beauty and strength securely stands, continuing to the 
last, the beauty of the forest, the pride of its race— 
But alas! there is nothing on earth but what is muta- 
ble in some way. ‘lhe axeman comes, and the noble 
forest tree is laid prostrate, maugre its beauty and its 
strength! deatli comes, and the great and good man 
falls! But let not his memory perish in the waters of 
Lethe, or our just meed of praise be withheld from 
parts thus well sustained. 

And is it not more grateful to praise than censure ? 
Commend than denounce? I am led to put this inter- 
rogatory, from the tone of feeling that seemed some- 
what to pervade the conversation of a convivial party 
of gentlemen on a recent occasion, where the writer 
of this happened to make one. 

I ought here to premise, that they were all, the nar- 
rator alone except, young gentlemen more or less dis- 
tinguished for talents and accomplishments. Seldom 
indeed among #n equal number, would be found com- 
bined more accurate and varied learning, more wit, or 
more of those polite accomplishments that mark the 
gentleman and the man of the world. Conversation 
happened to turn upon men, and the characters and 
merits of several, both ameng the living and the dead 
were spoken of and canvassed. Some among the latter 
of these, had toiled all their lives up the “thorny steep” 
nor stopped short of an entrance in at the portals of he 
temple of fame; and if rivalry or envy had in life ques- 
tioned their right, or caviled at their title, death it was 
supposed, had confirmed and quieted both. Others again 
now in life, who with “ longings divine and aspirations 
ree,” were pursuing the same path of glory, cheered 
on by many of their admiring countrymen. But did 
‘ne tomb always protect the memory of the dead— 
or the virtues of the living give indemnity to them? 

_ Occasionally, it is true, when animadversion ma 
have become severe, some one might generously vol- 
unteer a defence, but had the absent been present, | 
‘now not but in most instances, they would have been 
likely to make the request Sir Peter T'eazel did of Lady 
( andour, when, after some specimens of her ladyship’s 
skill in this way, he particularly desired she would not 
undertake thedischarge of that office, in reference to 
imself and his friends. 

Amidst this apparent general scepticism as to all 
virtue, 1 thought exultingly, it was in my power to 


VS 


self could not canvass, without a generous admission 
of his claims, and the name of Trimax! already 
trembled on my lips, and already I enjoyed, in anticipa- 
tion, a triumph. But at this moment, some one hap- 
pened to introduce the name ofa poor Bard, whom 
we had all known, and whom some of us, but a short 
time before, had tollowed to the narrow house: when 
I saw that even the offspring of his gentle muse, was 
readily seized upon, and sacrificed to the superior merit 
of a pun, ora witticism, and the poor fellow’s memo 
itself hardly safe, from the death blow of an epigram, 
judged it well sale, not farther to cater, by the introduc- 
tion of an illustrious name, to the sort of intellectual 
Anthropophagyc feast for which my friends seemed 
to have whetted their appetites. 

But did they express in all this their real sentiments? 
Did they do justice to their hearts?. No, they did 
neither. Their hearts I know are the abode of many 
virtues—their views enlarged, enlightened, and gener- 
ally most liberal. But this is true: That from what 
seems to be too much the ruling fashion of the day— 
drawn from | know not where—the heartlessness, or 
rather more often the affectation ot heartlessness, tobe 
met with in certain fashionable society—a taste for 
highly seasoned conversation, no matter what may 
furnish forth the attic salt, though it were the bleached 
bones of our grandfathers of revolutionary memory— 
and admiration of the liberal or rather reckless tone to 
be found in certain French schools of philosophy— 
from these, or other like contagious sources, may have 
been imbibed the tone that on the occasion alluded te, 
characterized the conversation of the party, and which 
certainly directly, more or less pervades the conversa- 
tion of society generally ; often too, without, as in the 
present case, the graces of learning to redeem it from 
vulgarity, or the brilliancy of wit to smooth and soften 
its asperity. Perhaps it may be said to be a mere mat- 
ter of taste. I think it then, not acorrecttaste. Not 
to me and my friends, sa s Johnson, remains the plea- 
sure of walking unmoved over the plains of Marathon. 
Not to me and my friends too, say I, remains the plea- 
sure of hearing unmoved of noble virtues and _illustri- 
ous deeds—much less, of finding that pleasure in draw- 
ing upon our fancy for our facts, to substitute the re- 
verse of these qualities, to present the dark side of the 
picture, or exhibit it in a bad light, and having done 
so, indulge in an illiberal criticism of it. _ Is it even jus- 
tice to the great Architect himself? Whose images 
made in his own likeness, for one I am not disposed to 
believe, are generally so bad as to deserve the fate an 
Areopagus of wit might award, or what I am sorry to 
say, is often quite as severe an ordeal to pass muster at 
the Ostracisin of the pulpit; where charity, in this re- 
spect, is much less practiced by some of the orators 
than, in other respects they would seem to incul- 
cate it. 

It may be that poor human nature in this, 19th cen- 
tury deserves all this: but those who lived two thou- 
sand years ago, even without the advantages of chris- 
tianity (an incomparable blessing). seem not to have 
believed in this great and universal depravity; at least 
their historians in left record upon record of all the 
different virtues that ever adorned humanity, and pro- 
fess to have found them indigenously, naturally, grow- 
ing out of the different relations of society, form by 
the consanguinity of blood, the fraternity of friend- 
ships, the force of love, and the ties of country; and so 
much in those days did even their great men find to 
commend in one another that Laudari a vivo laudato 
grew into a proverb. 

a 

There is not so variable a thing in nature, as 
a lady’s head-dress. Within my own memory, 
I have known it rise and fall within thirty de- 





Propose the name of one, whose merits, incredulity it- 


grees.—.Addison. 
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THD sWiss DROVER BOY, 


As Sung by Miss Watson, at the Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia. 


Arranged expressly for the Casket, by H. Knauff. 











Allegretto. 


merry heart..ed moun..tain Dro. .ver A Swit. .zer brave and 


I'd be glad to _ see,who....e’er he be, Who'd say an ill word of 
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At morn, forthe hill, with right good will, 
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2. 
('m the captain bold of a troop as fine, 
As you'll see on a summer’s day ; 
And a word against that brave heard of mine, 
I'd like to know who'd say : 
At noon, by the spring, where my kine I bring, 
As I sit and sing so gaily O! 
Or my horn I blow, you should hear how they low, 
To the song of the Drover Boy! 
Their merry Drover Boy! 

















3. 
I’ve a preity little love, like the snow-drop fair, 
And her smile is the soul of glee; 
An ill word of her—oh! if any one dare, 
They must answer it well to me: 


At eve, with the drove, as I homeward rove, 


Oh! my sweet little dove, so gaily O! 


When my horn I blow, iow well do you know, 


Of your merry Drover Boy! 
The call of your Drover Boy! 
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This gothic edifice stands in Broadway, on 
the corner of Rector, and at the head of Wall 
street. It is a plainchaste structure, with a tall 
spire about two hundred feet from the ground ; 
the church, tower, and first story of the steeple 
are of stone, the rest of wood ; the whole is pain- 
ted of a dark bluecolour approaching to black. 
The front is ornamented with a portico support- 
by clustered columns; the interior is in perfect 
keeping with the exterior, and remarkab‘e for 
simplicity and architectural correctness—bv no 
means an ordinary merit in our public build- 
ings. The walls are adorned with many monu- 
mental tablets, among them is one withthe name 
of Alexander Hamilton upon it, and surmounted 
with a fine bust of that distinguished man; his 
remains are interred in the grave-yard on the 
south side of the church; a monument with a 
simple inscription marks the spot. Behind the 
altar is the monument to Bishop Hobart—the 
work of Ball Hughes. This piece of sculpture 
has been much criticised, but is generally admit- 
ted to be a very successful effort of the inge- 
nious artist. The Bishopis dying; the recum- 
bent sinking form is finely presented,and with a 
proper expression in the countenance, the like- 
ness is preserved ; Religion, represented asa fe- 
male figure, stands by his side, and points to a 
light which is shining from above; in aiming to 
pxtsy a face of pure serene repose, the artist 

as deprived it of all expression whatever, and 
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whole, however, there is much to admire both in 
the conception and the execution. 
The grave-yard attached to Trinity church is 
of great extent, and has been used as such so 
long, that it is supposed the number of the dead 
interred there must be nearly equal to the pres- 
ent population of the city. Burials in the thick- 
ly populated parts of the city are now prohibited 
by a penal ordinance of the Common Council. 
A solitary walk in this wilderness of monuments 
and tomb stones,some of them very old, and 
sinking, and crumbling—with their inscriptions 
half obliterated, others, of comparatively recent 
erection, mutilated and neglected, affords a se- 
vere but salutary lesson to human pride, andde- 
monstrates the utter futility and the vanity of 
the cherished hope of posthumous remembrance. 
The monument reared to the memory of the gal- 
lant Lawrence is literally in ruins, a little mor- 
tar and a little trouble in the first instance might 
have saved it, but the brave sailor’s day of re- 
nown has passed away, and other idols occupy 
his place in the public regard—his monument is 
left to take care of itself. The design was ap- 
propriate—a column broken off in the centre— 
fit emblem of his life, might we not add, of his 
fame. 
The parish of Trinity Church is the oldest and 
richest in the state. The church which occupied 
the site of the present was consumed by fire du- 
ring the Revolutionary war, when the British 
truops were in possession of the city, not with- 
out suspicion that they were tbe incendiaries. 
The two churches, St. Paul's and St. John’s, are 
attached as chape's to this parish. 
On the opposite side of Rector street, also 
fronting upon Broadway, is Grace Church, a 
S ae y —_. 
neat brick building, the interior of which is fin- 
ished with a great deal of taste and elegance. It 
contains a monument erected by the members 
of the New York bar to the memory of a most 
able, eloquent and accomplished brother—John 
Wells, who was cut off in the prime of his days, 
and before his renown had reached its meridian. 
The bust upon this monument is worthy of at- 
tention, it wasexecuted by John Frazee, a na- 
tive artist, whose only model was a profile ot 
Mr. Wells, taken when a young man; from that, 
however, and from recollection, he has succeed- 
ed in presenting a very beautiful head and a 
very fair likeness of the eminent advocate. 
J. Be S- 
SEE _<connnnenT 
HOME. 
BY LYMAN W. TRASK. 
Our riches may vanish, our pleasures may fade, 
And bright scenes of earth be enveloped in shade, 
Enjoyments may leave us, and high hopes may fall, 
Or friends snatched away that were dearer than all. 
Then what is this earth ? a home full of gloom, 
Where all runs to ruin, and man to the tomb! 
Where Love smiles awhile but to meet its decay, 
Where Hope lights her torch just to hurry away. 
Then give me that home never subject to shades, 
Where love never withers, where hope never fades, 
Where heavenly splendors in brilliancy shine,— . 
Then take all this world ifthat home can be mine. 
Though dark be the present and gloomy the past, 
1’\| go to my bright home in heaven at least; 
Where fair love shall fade not while ages shall roll, 
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made it peenpmetely inanimate ; this, I thinks, is 
the principal defect of the piece; taken as a 


And joys of the bless’d shall enrapture the soul. 
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The horrible catastrophe with which the name of 
this dungeon will forever be associated, together with 
the details of the sufferings of the wretched victims, 
must now be so familiar to the minds of most of our 
readers, that our recurring to it here may probably at 
first appear only a needless repetition of a “ thrice-told 
tale.’ Like many other historical occurrences, how- 
ever, we believe few are acquainted with the public 
transactions of the period in which it occurred, the 
position in which our possessions in the East then 
stood, or the particular incidents which more immedi- 
ately led to the tragedy itself. 

Notwithstanding the unrivalled state of prosperity to 
which the Bengal establishment has now attained, it 
was the last settlement. formed by our adventurous 
countrymen in the eastern part of the Indian domin- 
ions, and was long held secondary, in point of com- 
mercial importance, to Madras, and the more southern 
settlements along the coast of Coromandel, lying with- 
in that long extent of territory known by the name of 
the Carnatic. It was not until the year 1656 that the 
merchants of Surat obtained leave from the Nabob of 
Bengal to erect a factory a: Hoogley, on the river of 
that name, considerably above the site of the more re- 


cent establishment of Calcutta. It was here, however, | 


that the English first attempted fo establish political 
and military power in India. Upon a detail of various 
wrongs sustained from the native rulers being trans. 
mitted home by the factors, the East India Company 
sent out, in 1686, a formidable expedition (the first 
warlike demonstrations by the British against the In- 
dian authorities,) the object of which was no less than 
to levy war against the Great Mogul and the Nabob 
of Bengal, and this only thirty years after the Com- 
pany had first obtained a footing in their territories ! 

he result of this rash and ill-advised step was, that 
our countrymen speedily lost every shadow of their 
previous power or importance in every part of India, 
and were only permitted, after the most humble 
submission, to retain their settlement in the island of 
Bombay. These disputes, however, were afterwards 
amicably settled, and the company were allowed to 
reeetaliin themselves, and resume their traffic as be- 
fore,at Hoogley ; nordid they again experience any se- 
rious annoyance, until the commencement of hostilities 
tween England and France, in the year 1744. When 
this happened, one of the first and chief points against 
which the French directed their efforts, with the view 
of crippling Britain, were our Indian settlements— 
Pondicherry, on the coast of Coromandel, being as 
yet the pes station of any importance which they 
themselves posssessed. It would be entirely out of 
place here to detail the continued struggle for the as- 
cendaney in the East, which ensued between the rival 
nations; contending, however, less by open force of 
arms than secret intrigue with the native rulers, who 
alternately inclined to the one party or the other, as 
seemed best for their interests and convenience. Suf- 
lice it to say, that early in 1761,the French were fio- 
aly expelled by the British arms from all that quarter 
of India, by the fall of Pondicherry, which surrender- 
ed to Colonel Coote. For some years previous to this 
event, the British establishment at Calcutta had been 
advancing in prosperity with rapid strides, under the 
Inendly aid of Aliverdi Khan, an Afghan chief, of 
great talent, who had wrested the vice-royalty (or na- 
vobship) of Bengal from its legitimate ruler, a weak 
und impotent prince. Upon Aliveri’s death, however, 
he was succeeded by his grandson, surajah Dowlah 


\Or, as Sometimes spelled, Sura-jud-Dowla,) a dissolute 
and tyrannical prince, who stimulated by the exagger- 
ated reports of the great wealth amassed in the tac- 
‘ory, seized the first plausible opportunity for eoming 
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ities. ‘The pretext laid hold of for putting his design 
in execution, was the erection of various fortifications, 
which were then in progress, for the defence of Cal- 
cutta, in case o! any attack being made on it by the 
French, but which Surajah Dowlah chose to construe 
into preparations against himself. He immediately 
collected his army, marched against that place, plun- 
dering the English factory of Cossimbnzar by the way 
and making the governor and members of Council 
prisoners. ‘The garrison of Calcutta at that time did 
not muster above 514 men, of whom only 174 were 
Europeans, totally undisciplined ; and attempts were 
therefore at first made to come to reasonable terms 
with the Nabob, but the fate of Cossimbuzar dispelled 
all hopes of a peaceful accommodation. The attack 
on Calcutta commenced on the 18th June, 1756; and 
on the same day, the whole of the outworks and ex- 
ternal fortifications fell into the hands of the Indians. 
Though ali hope of a succesaful resistance was now 
gone, it was agreed ina council of war to hold out 
till the following night, in order to get time to convey 
the women and Nise on board ot ship, which was 
safely accomplished the same night. At day-break 
next day, the attack was renewed, and while the situ- 
| ation of the besieged became every hour distressing, 
| the had the mortification to see all the English, as 
well as neutral vessels, then lying in the Hoogley, 
weigh anchor, and proceed down theriver. 'T'o com- 
plete the wretched dilemma of the troops, Drake, the 
; governor, was seized with a panic, threw himself into 
the last remaining boat and left them to their fate! 
Mr. Holwell was chosen to fill his place, who endea- 
vored to open negociations for surrender; but the 
troops, in the confusion, having gained access to the 
liquor, were soon in a state of complete intoxication, 
and the enemy learning how maiters stood, stepped in- 
to the fort without resistance. 

Of the harrowing event which took place in the 
fort on the night succeeding its capture, the following 
narrative, which originally appeared in a native East 
India publication, is at once the most correct and 
striking that has yet been given to the world :— 

“ At five o’clock, the Nabob entered the fort, accom- 
panied by his general, Meer Jaffier, and most of the 
principal officers of his army. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to the principal apartment of the factory, where 
he sat in state, and received the compliments of his 
court and attendants, in magnificent expressions of his 
poms and good fortune. Soon after, he sent for 
Mr. Holwell, to whom he expressed much resent- 
ment atthe presumption of the English in daring to 
defend the fort, and much dissatisfaction at the small- 
ness of the sum found in the treasury, which did not 
exceed 50,000 rupees. Mr. Holwel! had two other 
conferences with him on this subject before seven 
o’clock, when the Nabob dismissed him with repeat- 
ed assurances, on the word of a soldier, that he should 
suffer no harm. 

Mr. Holwell, returning to his unfortunate compa. 
nions, found them assembled and surrounded by a 
strong guard : several buildings on the north and south 
sides of the fort were already in flames, which ap- 
proached with so thick a smoke on either hand that 
the prisoners imagined their enemies had caused this 
conflagration in order to suffocate them between the 
two fires. On each side of the eastern gate of the fort 
extended a range of chambers, adjoining to the cur- 
tain, and before the chambers, a veranda, or open gal- 
lery : it was of arched masonry, and intended to shel- 
ter the soldiers from the sun and rain, but, being low, 
almost totally obstructed the chambers behind from 
the light and air ; and whilst some of the guard were 
looking in other parts of the factory for proper places 
to confine the prisoners during the night, the rest or- 








‘0 a rupture with the settlers, and commencing hostil- 
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dered them to assemble in ranks under the veranda, 
on the right hand of the gateway, where they remain. 
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ed for some time, with so little suspicion of their im- 
pending fate, that they laughed among themselves at 
the seeming oddity of this disposition, and amused 
themselves with conjecturing what they should be 
next orderedtodo. Abouteight o’clock, those who had 
been sent to examine the rooms reported that they 
had found none fit for the purpose; on which the prin- 
cipal officer commanded the prisoners to go into one 
of the rooms which stood behind them, along the ve- 
randa. It was the dungeon of the garrison, who used 
to call it The Black Hole. Many of the prisoners, 
knowing the place, began to expostulate, upon which 
the officer ordered his men to cut down those who 
hesitated, on which the prisoners obeved ; but before 
all were within, the room was so thronged that the 
last entered with d fficulty: the guard immediately 
closed the door, and locked it fast, confining 146 per- 
sons in a room not 20 feet square, with only two small 
windows, and those obstructed by the veranda. It 
was the hottest season of the year, and the night un- 
commonly sultry, even at this season. The excessive 
pressure of their bodies against one another, and the 
intolerable heat which prevailed as soon as the door 
was shut, convinced the prisoners that it was impos- 
sible to live through the night in this horrible confine- 
ment, and violent attempts were immediately made to 
torce the door, but without effect, for it opened in- 
wards, on which many began to give loose to rage. 
Mr. Holwell, who placed himself at one of the win- 
dows, exhorted them to remain composed both in body 
and mind, as the only means of surviving the night, 
and his remonstrances produced ‘a short interval of 
quiet, during which he applied to an old jemautdar, 
who bore some marks of humanity about him promis. 
ing to give hima thousand rupees in the morning if he 
would separate the prisoners into twochambers. The 
old man went to try, but, returning in a few minutes, 
said it was impossible; when Mr. Holwell offer- 
ed him a larger sum, on which he retired once more, 
and returned with the fatal sentence that no relief 
could be expected, because the “ the Nabob was asleep 
and no one dared to wake him.” In the meantime, 
every minute had increased their sufferings. The first 
effect of their confinement was a continued sweat, 
which soon produced intolerable thirst, succeeded by 
excrutiating pains in the chest, with difficulty of breath- 
ing little short of suffocation. Various means were 
tried to obtain more room and air. Every one strip- 
ped off his clothes, every hat was put in motion ; and 
these methods affording no relief, it was proposed that 
they all should sit down on their hams at the same 
time, and, after remaining a little while in this posture, 
rise altogether. ‘S‘his tatal expedient was thrice re- 
peated before they had been confined an hour, and 
every time, several, unable to raise themselves 
up again, fell and were trampled to death by their 
companions. Attempts were again made to force the 
door, which, failing as before, redoubled their rage ; 
but, the thirst increasing, nothing but water! water! 
became soon after the general cry. ‘The good je- 
mautdar immediately ordered some skins of water to 
be brought to the windows; but instead of relief, his 
benevolence became a more dreadful cause of destruc- 
tion, for the sight of water threw every one into such 
excessive agitations and ravings, that unable to re- 
sist this violent impulse of natnre, none could wait to 
be regularly served, but each man battled with the ut- 
most ferocity against those who were likely to get be- 
fore him: and in these conflicts many were either 
ressed to death by the efforts of others, or suffocated 
y their own. This scene instead of exciting compas- 
sion in the guard without, only awakened their mirth,‘ 
and they held up lights to the bars, in order to have the 
‘diabolical satisfaction of seeing the deplorable conten- 
tion of the sufferers within, who, finding it impossible 
to get any water whilst it was thus furiously disputed 
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at length suffered those who were nearest the wy. 
dows to convey it in their hats to those behind then. 
It proved no reliet either to their thirst or other suffer. 
ings, for the fever increased every moment with in. 
creasing depravity of the air of the dungeon, whic!; 
had been so often respired, and was saturated with the 
hot and deleterious effluvia of putrifying bodies, of 
‘hich the stench was little less than mortal. : 
Before midnight, all who were alive, and had not 
partaken of the air of the windows, were either in |e. 
thargic stupefaction, or raving with delirium. Every 
kind of invective and abuse was uttered, in hope ot 
provoking the guard to put an end totheir miseries by 
firing into the dungeon; and whilst some were blas. 
pheming their Creator with frantic execrations of tor. 
ment in despair, Heaven was implored by others with 
wild and incoherent prayers, ontil the weaker, exhaus'- 
ed by these agitations, at length lay down quietly, and 
expired on the bodies of their dead and agonizing 
friends. ‘Those who still survived in the inward par 
of the dungeon, finding that the water had afforded 
them no reliet, made a last effort to obtain air, by en- 
deavuring to scramble over the heads of those who 
stood between them and the windows, where the uw. 
most strength of every one was employed for two 
hours, eitherin maintaining his own ground, or endca- 
voring to get that of which others were in possession. 
All regards of compassion and affection were lost, 
and no one would recede or give way for the relief o! 
another. Faintness sometimes gave short pauses o! 
quiet, but the first motion of any one renewed the 
struggle through all, under which ever and anon some 
one sunk to rise no more. At two o’clock, not more 
than fifty remained alive; but even this number was 
too many to partake of the saving air, the contest for 
which, and life, continued until the morn, long implor. 
ed, began to break, and, with the hope of reliet, gave 
the survivors a view of the dead. The survivors then 
at the window, seeing that their entreaties could not 
prevail on the guard to open the door, it occured to 
Mr. Cook, the secretary to the Council, that Mr. Hol- 
well, if alive might have more influence to obtain 
their relief ; and two of the company undertaking the 
search, discovered him, having still some signs of life: 
but when they brought bim near th> window, every 
one refused to quit his place, excepting Captain Mills. 
who, with rare generosity, off2red to resign his, on 
which the rest likewise agreed to make room. H: 
had scarcely began to recover his senses before an 0!- 
ticer, sent by the Nabob, came, and inquired if the En. 
giish chief survived ; and soon after the same man Ie- 
turned with an order to open the prison. The dead 
were so thronged, and the survivors had so little 
strength remaining, that they were employed for neat 
half an hour in removing the bodies which lay agains! 
the door, before they could clear a passage to get ou! 
one by one; when, of one hundred and forty-six who 
went in, no more than twenty-three came out alive, 
the ghastliest forms that ever were seen on the eartl 
‘The Nabob’s troops beheld them, and the havoc 0! 
death from which they had escaped, with perfect !- 
difference, but did not prevent them from removit 
to a distance; and were immediately obliged, by 
the intolerable stench, to clear the dungeon, whils 
Others dug a ditch on the outside of the fort, int 
which all the dead bodies were promiscuously throws. 
——— 

A woman who makes no return to our preset! 
passion, whatever important services she ma} 
afterwards do us in the course of life, will hard: 
ly meet with any thing from us, besides ingrat' 
tude.—La Bruyere. 


oe 
Tis no more in our power to love always, thar 





not to love at all—La Bruyere. 
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PERSEVERANCE—THE ANNIVERSARY—GUIDO’S CLEOPATRA. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


BY LYMAN W. TRASK. 


Perseverance is of the greatest importance. The 
syceesstul prosecution of any profession, business, or 
art requires persevering attention and labor. 
the same utility in conducting the multifarious affairs 
of this life,as the rudder is to the mariner in a voyage 
across the ocean. That enables him to keep steadily 
on his course,—to take the full benefit of favorable 
breezes, and contributes essentially to the success of 
the voyage, and to a safe arrival in the desired haven. 
Every individual that steps upon the theatre of active 
lite, ought to have an object in view, sufficient to call 
forth his greatest energies, and for which he can sum. 
mon to hus aid the requisite degree of persevering at- 
cention. If he cannot place his eyes upon any such 
object, he should never step forward to play a part be- 
fore the multitude, but should with great propriety 
keep silent behind the scenes. I consider it of great 
importance for those about commencing life for them- 
selves, to get the right start. Thousands become 
surrounded with embarrassing circumstances, from 
which it may require years to recover; and the con- 
templation of their situation may weigh down the 
spirits;—and paralyze their whole active energies.— 
This may result from two causes especially; Ist, the 
iidividon! tah have these embarrassments imposed 
upon him by those who have him under their control, 
or 2ndly, they may be produced by his own indiscre- 
tion or folly. Let the young man be careful how he 
submits to have th’s situation imposed upon him on 
the one hand, or of stooping to indiscretions and follies 
on the other. Let him place his eye upon the object 
he has in view,—and let him keep his eye constantly 
fixed on it. Let it be honorable and proper,—for no 
dishonorable or improper object should occupy his at- 
tention. Young man get the right start if you can, 
in the beginning—then persevere. But if you cannot 
control the commencement, still place the eye on your 
object and pursue it as soon as possible. Persever- 
anee is the true philosopher’s stone that changes every 
thing into gold or excellence. Do you wish to be 
learned? It was perseverance that made Baron Cu- 
vier a celebrated comparative anatomist and natural- 
is,—Adam Clarke a distinguished linguist and com- 
mentator,~Sir Walter Scott an unparalleled writer 
on imaginative subjects, and Benjamin Franklin a 
profound statesman and philosopher. It was perse- 
verance that prepared the entrancing eloquence of the 
learned Burke,—the sagacious Pitt, and the incom- 
parub'e Sheridan. It was this that enabled Demos- 
inenes to conquer serious natural defects, and rise to 
the highest station in eloquence in ancient Greece.— 
Do you wish to be an agriculturalist ? Wil the forest 
fete Without unceasing toil,—will wheat grow with- 
out sowing,—and will your fields blossom and bloom 
as the rose without untiring labor and perseverance ? 
No. Do you wish to bean artist? It was persever- 
ance that contributed to the elevation of a poor Qua- 
ker boy to the highest honers of the Royal Academy. 

és, persevering and unceasing efforts gave celebrity 
(0 Benjamin West, Sir Thomas Lawrence and many 
fore. Is an engraved copper-plate the work of a mo- 
ment? or will a full rigged skip rise up at your call? 
No, they require the persevering application of the 
various arts that produce them. We can scarcely 
‘mit the extent to which perseverance may attain.— 

he vast Egyptian pyramids,—and magnificent ruins 
of Egytian cities,—the labyrinth,—and Chinese wall, 
~seem so extraordinary in their conception and exe- 
“ution as almost to exceed possibility. But they stand 
és bold realities, almost defying the mouldering touch 
* ume, and are eternal monuments of human labor 
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and perseverance. In short, without multiplying 
proofs, where none are needed, perseverance gives the 
greatest possible effect to the human mind and bodily 
energies. It is not supposed that perseverance can 
produce excellence without opportunities or natural 
talents. Without it however, the highest genius 
will be unavailing—the circumstances disastrous—and 
the greatest opportunities unprofitzble. But with it, 
genius bursts forth in all its power and brilliancy,—ad- 
verse circumstances become favorablé,—and the re- 
sults produced by it are truly extraordinary. Now 
young man, place your eye on the object you have in 
view,—avoid indiscretions and follies,—mark out your 
course,—pursue that course undeviatingly,—and you 
will find that your perseverance will melt down all 
obstacles—and that your success will be certain. But 
if you adopt an opposite course, and proceed without 
any definite object in view, you will be like a fickle 
mariner at sea,—uncertain to what port he would 
steer,—veering with every wind,—sailing in one day 
every point of the compass,—keeping no direction long, 
—until at length his ship strikes on a rock or is drawn 
into a whirlpool and involved in destruction. 
or 


THE ANNIVERSARY. 
ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


Ou suffer not a cloud thy brow to darken, 
Nor let i! spirit in deep sadness hearken 
To the low knell of thy departing hours; 
Thou men not grieve that ‘Time still onward flee- 
teth, 
For when thy steps the kindly grey-beard meeteth, 
He pauseth there to fling his freshest flowers. 
Measured by thought, thou art of patriarch age,— 
Measured by feeling thou art yet a boy: 
And, as thou ponderest on life’s o’erpast page, 
Thou seest each sorrow mated by a joy: 
Why shouldst thou then at Time’s switt flight repine, 
When youth, and age, and hope, to bless thy years 
combine ? 


W ouldst thou recall thy dreams of early thought, 
The wild pulsations of a heart o’erwrought 

With its vain yearnings for a vague idea! ? 
Wouldst thou again crowd years into a day ? 
Again resign thy soul to Passion’s sway, 

And grasp at rainbow joys, bright but unreal ? 
Rather rejoice that ‘Time could thus accord 

His soothing power to still each fierce emotion, 
And bless the Heaven-directed hand that poured 

The oilof peace on youth’s tempestnous ocean, 
And pointed out a beacon light to guide 
Thy A ge ca bark safe o’er the treacherous 

tide. 
—=——— 


GUIDO’S CLEOPATRA. 
BY. W. G. CLARK. 


Is that the face, where passion spread 
The stern resolves of mortal pain ? 
Where light and rosy hues are shed, 
And smiles alone supremely reign ? 
How ripe, how sweet those parted lips,— 
How rich the hair—how clear the brow: 
Could Death their blended charms eclipse ? 
Imperial “ Egypt ?”—is it thou ? 


Sad picture of departed days,— 
Faint emblem of our human hours, 
Where they who roam in passion’s maze 
Find bitter poison in the flowers. 
Oh thus, fond Empress ot the Past, 
Victress of Victors, twas with thee ; 
Thy blooming raptures could not last, 
And kindly venom set thee free ! 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A youne Lapy’s Ace.—Talking of age, the longer 
women live, the younger they grow. I know ladies 
who six years ago rated at 35,and who now stand at 
29. It is next to impossible for a woman to get over 
40. This is pons asinorum, at which the sex invariab- 
ly stick. ‘The only persoz 1 ever met with who con- 
fessed that she had passed this barrier was an old lady 
of 80. 


seine ppnreniection 
Never was there a more just and pointed rebuke 
than was given toa married lady, who, in company 
with a strange gentleman behaved in so very equivo- 
cal a manner, that he was induced to take some un- 
becoming liberties with her. “Sir,” says she, “do 
you know who I am? I am the wife of Mr . 

“ Madame,” says he, ‘I really beg your pardon :— 
I mistook you. But permit me to say, you ought to 
seem what you ArE—or to be what you sEEM.” 

















~~ 

A Laughable Adventure.—Not long since, a rev- 
erend clergyman in New Hampshire, (not Vermont, 
as the Concord paper has it) being apprehensive that 
the accumulated weight of snow upon the roof of his 
barn might do some damage, resolved to shovel it off. 
He therefore ascended it, but having first, for fear the 
snow might all slide off at once, himself with it, fas- 
tened to his waist one end of a rope, and giving the 
other to his wife, he went to work; but fearing still for 
his safety, “My dear,” said he, “tie the rope round 
your waist.” No soonerhad she done this, than off 
went the snow, poor minister and all, and up went his 
wife. Thus ou one side of the barn the astounded and 
eonfounded clergyman hung, and on the other side 
hung his wife, high and dry, in majesty sublime, ding- 
ling and dangling at the end ofthe rope. Atthat mo- 
ment, however, a gentleman luckily passing by, de- 
livered them from their perilous situation. 





——— 
“Do you like novels!” said Miss Languish to her up 
country lover. 
“I cant say,” answered he, “for I never ate any: but, 
I tell you what, I’m tremendous at young ’possum!’ 
Visiter. 





. —_— ———— 
A Quaker Repity.—Mr. Sergeant, in giving a ‘T'em- 
perance Lecture to the Bostonians a few evenings 
since, related the following anecdote: 

“A moderate drinking landlord, one who gave to 

almost every customer who came in, an example of 
moderate drinking, was harnessing the horse of a 
Quaker who had stopped at his house, and as he met 
with some difficulty in buckling a strap, complained 
of the badness of his eyes, which were covered by a 
pair of goggles. As the Quaker manifested an interest 
in his case, the landlord removed the goggles, and sub- 
mitting the swollen and inflamed balls to the examina- 
tion of his customer, begged him to tell him what he 
had better doforthem. “My advice, friend,” replied 
the Quaker, “is that thou shouldst put thy brandy on 
thy eyes, and tie thy goggles over thy mouth.” 
—_——— 
Clean Hands—Mr. C. L. playing at whist the other 
evening, with an intimate friend, who seemed, (as far 
as his hands were concerned,) to hold the Mahometan 
doctrine of ablution in perfect contempt, said to him 
with a countenance more in sorrow than in anger, 
“My good fellow, if dirt were trumps; what a hand 
you would have.” 








——< 

“A donkey carrying a load of books,” said Amru, 
the conqueror of Egypt, “is asrespectable an animal as 
the person whose head is crammed with learning that 
he does not understand.” 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





DEFINITION OF A RIOT. 

Dogberry.—Nay, an I know net the law of riot, [ 
know nothing, neighbour. Marry, thus it stands. A 
riot is that sort of thing which may be prescribed asa 
breach of the peace, whereby a man might say the 
peace was broken. Now the peace is in other words 
quietness, which is broken by noise. Ergo, to makea 
noise is to riot, which is an unlawful thing, and what 
is unlawful, is illegal,and moreover against the law. 
Ergo, this being the law of riot, if a man do cough 
at church in sermon time, and waken the congrega. 
tion, he doth an unlawful thing, and makes a riot. 

Verges.—But, how if the congregation sleep so 
sound that his coughing waken them not? 

Dog.—Why then it is no riot. But it is other, if a 
man do blow his nose, at the play-house,and drown 
the voice of the actor, for the players, mark me, ire 
of worth, and to be detected, and no defence given 
them: ergo, if a man blow his nose at the play-house, 
he is a noisy person, and being a noisy person, he is 
a riotus person, and being a riotus person, he is, as it 
were, guilty of a riot,and must forthwith be dragged 
to prison. 

erg.—But suppose his nose wanted blowing ? 

Dog.—Nay marry that alters the case and the law 
allows him to blow it. Youshall not find but 1 know 
law. ‘Therefore it were well, master constable, before 
you take any to prison for blowing their nose, that 
you demand whether their nose wanted blowing or no. 

Verg.—How if they will not resolve us? 

Dog.— then they are churlish knaves, and it is not 
your vocation to teach them manners. Let them de- 
part. I know there be some, that think they have a 
right to blow their nose in a play-house, whether they 
have occasion or not; but the law shall give thema 
tweak by it, for their benevolence to the players. 
They shall find that I know how to make a lawful 
riot, and that I have digested Bacon to some purpose. 

Verg.—Perchance they may say then that your law 
is all gammon. 

Dog.—Go to—I care not for their mockeries. I 
know my duty and my place, and that I should be 
suspected. Should I not, neighbours ? 

Verg.—Truly master Dogberry, we all suspect you 
mainly. 

Dog.—It is well, and yet itis no more than your 
duty. And now that I have refined the law of riot 
for you, mark me, while I impound your duties, and 
what is your duty, being peace officers, to demean 
yourselves obstreperously, and maintain order, there- 
fore if you see any in the play-house blowing his nose, 
knock him down. 

Verg.—But if he should be too strong for us? 

Dog.—That hath been provided for: ye shall have 
some tal! fellows of their hands, that shall be your 
dissociates. But to avoid contention, you had best 
not meddle with sturdy rioters: but be sure at least 
that you bring some old men, women, or boys, a8 
earnest of your diligence. 

Verg.—Yet if none of these should chance to blow 
their nose. 

Dog.—Marry with then? They might intend to do 
so, if you did not seize them: now it is in this same 
intent that the offence against the law resists; eTg° 
by preventing the intent, you better preserve the peace. 


——— 
In the “ Forsaken,” a novel written by Richard Penn 
Smith, Surgeon McRea gives the following very ©9- 
gent reason for abandoning the field of battle during 
an engagement: “An uncivil bullet came close t0 
my ribs, and had nearly destroyed the only coat that 
my doctorship can boast of. I knew there was more 
lead where that come from, but very few more coals 
where this come from ; so I leisurely marched off in 
search of a place of safety, both for my coat and cal- 
cass.” 
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Suavine 1n Spain,—An lish gentleman, travelling 
through Spain, went into a barber’s shop to get shaved. 
The man of foam with great obsequiousness placed 
his customer on the chair, and commenced operations 
by spiiting on the soap and rubbing it over the gentle- 
man’s face. “ Blood an ouns!” was the illegant re- 
mark of the Irishman, “ is that the way you shave a 
gintleman?” atthe same time preparing in his wrath 
to overturn the wig minister. “ It is the way we shave 
a gentleman, Senhor.” “Then how do you shave a 
poor man?” “ We spit on-is tace, and rub the soa 
over that,” was the Spaniard’s reply. “ Oh, then, if i 
remimber nothin’ else but the one thing, it ‘ll be the 
Spanish barber's distinction ;” and so saying, the Hi- 
bernian rose, paid the demand, and departed. 

—_@——— 


Cause of Sutcipe.—The Editor of the Courier and 
Enquirer says he has received a letter trom the widow 
of a man who it is believed hung himself on an apple 
tree, solely on account of his name having been mis- 
spelt in that paper in recording the unparalleled a- 
chievement of raising a forked radish. This is not 
equal to the chap up in the country. He was disput- 
ing about the length of his horse’s tail with one of his 
neighbors. 

“ Do you say that Bill Sharp’s horse’s tail is longer 
than old Bob’s?” 

“I do’pon my sacred honor!” 

“ My gracious,if you say that again Pll cut my 
throat.” —Sun. 

cimainiontiitiienticiae 

Quauirications.—In the reported proceedings of 
the Legislature, on the first day of its session, as they 
appear in the Argus, are the words—“the members 
were then severally quaLiriep and then took their 
seats.’ This puts us in mind of an anecdote we 
once heard of a justice of the peace elect, who appear- 
ed before the proper officer and requested to be quali- 
fed. “I can’t do it, sir”’ said the officer. “No? 
why I was told you was the proper person to swear 
me into office.” “Oh—ape ; that’s another thing. Yes, 
Ican swear you into office, but it takes a higher 
power than I possess to qualify you.”— Pough. Eagle. 

a 


NEW PRICE CURRENT. 

Honesty—None in market. 

Patriotism—First quality, no demand ; second, do. 
principally bought up on speculation at par. 

Prudence—All held by old stockholders. 

Modesty—Nore but + Hosni parcels in market, 
the prime lots being bought up by Messrs. Tom and 

erry. 

Vice—Large quantities held—no sale. 

Pride—Market glutted. 

Politeness—Very cheap, but the owners appear in- 
different about the disposal of it. 

Wit—Little or none on hand. 

Scandal—None offered at wholesale; the article 
altogether engrossed by hawkers and pediars. 

Religion When brought into market, it is gene- 
rally adulterated—sales nominal. 

Love—None offered except for real estate. 

Coquetry—Very little offered in consequence of the 
difficulty of managing the sales, 

Talent—A scarce article—no credit allowed. 

Sincerity—Out of season. 

_—— 

CuinesE Incenuity.—The Chinese are often corr- 
pelled to make their dwellings in large boats on the 
rivers. An officer in the navy tells me he observed 
one uf these, who kept ducks for a living, practice an 
odd piece of ingenuity. In the day time the ducks 
were permitted to float about, but in the night-time 
they were carefully collected. The keeper, when the 
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night set in, gave a whistle,when the ducks always 
fled toward him with violent speed so that they were 
all invariably gathered in a minute. How do you sup- 
pose he had educated his flock so effectually? He al- 
ways beat the last duck. 

a ne 


A sitent Memper.—When the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV. made his first appearance in 
Parliament, after he had arrived at mature age, public 
expectation was excited in regard to the display oi 
talents that he was expected to make. But he wasa 
silent member, not having uttered a word. A dro!) 
fellow, partly to excite merriment, and partly to “turn 
an honest penny,” bought a few quires of paper, cut 
them in halves, and, folding them nicely, cried out, at 
the top of his voice, “The Prince of Wales’ Speech 
in Parliament.” He sold them at two perce a piece, 
always taking care to have the money before he part- 
ed with his pretended speech, and was off while the 
purchaser was unfolding the paper. ‘To the outcry of 
the latter, that there was nothing in it, he replied, “He 
said nothing, he said nothing.” 

a 

One of the enormities of Protestanism, which shocks 
the Paptists, is the marrying of our Clergy. What is 
to be said of the Roman Catholic Bishop England, 
who, going on a foreign mission, takes out with bim 


four nuns ?— 


The English Bishop takes one wife, 
The Paptist says, “ O fie !” 

The Roman Catholic takes out four, 
And no man asks him, why ? 


Having shown this sprightly contribution to our 
Roman Catholic sub-editor, he begs leave to offer an 
explanation of the seeming inconsistency :— 

To vindicate the Paptist’s life, 
See how the thing is done ; 
The Protestant alone takes wife, 

The Catholic takes nun. 
-__oOO— 


How to Catcu Crows.—Wi1tson, in his American 
Ornithology, says that crows have been employed to 
catch crows, by the following stratagem :—a live crow 
is pinned by the wings, down to the ground, on his 
back, by the means of two sharp forked sticks. Thus 
situated, his cries are loud and incessant, particularly 
if any other crows are within view. ‘These sweeping 
down about lim, are instantly grappled and held fast 
by the prostrate prisoner, with the same instinctive 
impulse that urges a drowning man to grasp at every 
thing within his reach. ‘The game being disengaged 
from his clutches, the trap is ready again for another 
experiment, and by pinning down each captive succes- 
sively, as soon as taken, in a short time you will proba- 
bly have a large flock screaming about you, in con- 
cert with the outrageous prisoners below. This me- 
thod of catching crows, is, I believe, practised in some 
parts of England to catch jays, who make a mosi 
violent outery when pinned to the ground. 

——<ga—— — 


Moons or THE Minp.—There are moments when 
misery and happiness seem to meet and change char. 
acter—the latter becomes oppressive, the former wel. 
come. ‘There are times when hatred pauses to smile, 
and love to frown. ‘There are periods when every 
valuable object on earth appears evil. I often expe- 
rience a stagnation of feeling which the most sudden 
and striking accident ean scarcely arouse me from. 
While again, life rises to such precious and unutter- 
able value, that the thought of parting with it strikes 
a chill of awful horror and astonishment through all 
my veins, I would give worlds for the equanimity of 
some men—but it is matter of nerve. 
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Cosserr.—tIt is known that Cobbett has been in 
Ireland lecturing at one shilling entrance. He is hit 
off in the following style in the papers :— 


A PEEP INTO FISHAMBLE STREET 
THEATRE. 


A NEW SONG, BY OLD HUMBUG COBBETT. 


Ar—Bartlemy Fair. 


Bustle, bustle, Tiger Hig, 
Swallow off your cofiee, swig ; 
For the time is drawing near 
To Fishamble street to steer ; 
See the dirty Irish throng 
How they push and drive along, 
And all to hear my Lecture, so rare, O! 
Tl talk of English bacon, 
Say I never was mistaken 
That potatoes—cursed fruit— 
Of evil is the root; 
And I'l make the gaping rascals all to stare, O! 


Pay your tizzy. Don’t be busy. 
Mind the door. _I paid before. 
Back, Lsay. What's the play ? 
Oh, my toe! Glorious show ! 
Where’s my check? Jil break your neck. 
What a throng. Push along, 
The house is filling. Fork your shilling. 
Then for places. Dirty faces. 
Squeezing, driving—straining, striving. 
Down, down! reak his crown! 
Oh, my shins! The fun begins. 
Thatishe! Let me see! 
Hold your prate. That’s my sate. 

Hey down, ho down, derry down, 

‘There never was a lecture so queer, O! 


Then Old Humbug marches out, 
Bows to ev’ry soul about, 
Shakes his noddle when he hears 
The rabble’s shouts and cheers; 
To the Tiger gives a wink 
To look sharply to the chink, 

And then begins his lecture so rare, O! 
Want of gold. Robbers bold. 
Paper rags. Money bags. 
All starvation—through the nation. 
What’s the cause? No poor laws. 
Bad beer—we drink here. 
Limerick dogs. Dirty hogs. 
People’s groans. Patne’s bones. 
Blind our eyes. Thumping lies. 
Tor tithes or taxes—none should az us. 
Every man—should take his plan. 
Read his works—better than Burke’s, 

And pay for this lecture I declare, O. 


(Spoken.)—Gentlemen, I’m glad to see so many of 
you bere this evening. (Voice in the crowd)—You 
may sing that, my ould trout. Silence, silence! 1 mean 
to divide my lecture into two heads, viz. :—blockheads 
and wrongheads. Ireland tor centuries has been gov- 
erned by a set of obstinate wrongheads, and if the 
people were not the greatest blockheads in the uni- 
verse — (Voices)—I axes Mr. Cobbett does he mane 
to instigate the Lrish are blockheads. Silence. Sit 
down. I wont sit down; I nee my . Ax about, 
you bosthoonen. Throw him over. No, no; he’s 
an orathor. He’s a Thrades’ Union man. Three 
cheers for the ‘Thrades’ Unien.—(Shout.) Three cheers 
fer O’Connell.—(Shout.) (Cobbett)—I mean to say, 
that —— (Voice)—Do you smoke, old boy? (Cob- 
bett)—1 smoke you, you ruffian. (Voice)—Give me 
back my money, old Humbug. (Cobbett)—Higgy 
run to the door, and secure the cash. Gentlemen 
hear me. (Order! silence.) I came to the country to 
see you. (Voice)—Well, now you see us, how do you 
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like us? (Cobbett)—You are all fine noble fellows. 
(Tremendous cheers.) I feel my heart full of affection 
towards you; and when I behold the Irish groaning 
under the lash of tyranny, I say—give them bacon— 
that, and poor laws are the only cure for the miseries 
of this beautiful, but oppressed land. ee) Gen. 
tiemen, you can never be happy unti Ses read my 
Register, and get a gold currency. (Voice)—Shut 
your potato trap, ould Humbug, and give us the “ Col- 
a a Hornpipe.” Is this a lecthur, Tim? Nabocklish ; 
I'd rather hear Tom Reynolds at the Arena; it’s he’s 
the lad that has the talk with the skin onit. A cheer 
for the Repeal of the Union (Shout.) One cheer 
more, boys. (Tremendous shout.) (Voice in the gal- 
lery sings :) 


Oh my brave Daniel O’Connell, 
Oh 7 brave Daniel O’Connell, 
e’'] soon see the day, 
And I hope that we may, 
When we'll get the Repeal of the Union. 
Success, Mickey !—More power, my boy! 


Cobbett—Genilemen, if such a noise is kept above 
there. I cannot conclude this evening,.and then you'll 
loose the— 

Hey down, ho down, derry derry down, 
And the tail of iny lecture, so queer, O. 


Now the row is just begun, 
And Paddy’s up to fun, 
Screeching, singing, boxing, tearing, 
At Old Humbug fiercely swearing ; 
The Tiger's in a fright, 
The Reporthers take to flight, 

And the lecture all is blown into air, O. 


(Spoken.)—Cobbett—Here’s a pretty blow up—con- 
found these infernal Irish beasts, they have no more 
sense than oxen; however, as we have the cash, let 
us be off, Higgy, before those wild devils come down 
and claw us to death. May I be broiled on my Grid- 
iron, if ever I set my foot in your dirty potatoe grow- 
ing island again. (Curtain drops.) 

‘iger is the man who takes the money at the door. 
—_—»>—_—— 


Nove. Court Marttau.--One day during the siege 
a major of the Miguelites and two soldiers advanced 
very gallantly before the rest,in an attempt to storm 
the Scotch post; but they were shot dead, and their 
bodies, andsome others, lay so near the lines, that 
they soon became very offensive. Some of the Scotch 
went to their colonel (Shaw) and asked leave to bury 
them ; but he was at first unwilling to grant it, as the 
Miguelites were so inveterate in their opposition as to 
fire on unarmed bury:ng parties. “ Well, sir,” said 
the men, “let us,at any rate, try to bury the brave 
little body of the major, and the twa lads that lie 
nearest us; they showed themselves to be guide sol- 
diers.” He granted their request, and they accom- 
plished the object. Sometime afterwards, the colonel, 
in looking from the window of his quarters, saw some 
of his men seated in a circle on the grass, and a fa- 
vourite dog tied to a bayonet; after a little time, @ 
corporal and.three men fell out and loaded their mus- 
kets ;he then thought it time to send down to know 
what was the matter. “Oh, sir, we’ve just been try- 
ing the dog by a court martial, and have condemned 
him, the ill faured beast, for bringing in the major’s 
handin his mouth this morning.”—Sketches in Portu- 
galin 1834. 

2 

Waves or THE oceaN.—After all the talk about the 
mountain billows of the ocean, the height of waves 
in a storm is only about twenty-four feet. Yet! 
have known practical sailors, who have rated them 
at a hundred. 
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APRIL—SONG—THE DYING GIRL TO HER LOVER. 
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Next came fresh April, full of lustyhed, 

And wanton as a kid whose horne new buds; 

Upon a bull he rede, the same which led 

‘uropa floating through th’ Argolick fluds: 

His horns were gilden all with golden studs, 

And garnished with garlands goodly dight 

Of all the fairest flowers and freshest buds 

Which th’ earth brings forth; and wet he seemed in 


sight 
With waves, through which he waded for his love’s 
delight. Spenser. 


This is the fourth month of the year. Its Latin name 
is Aprilis, from aperio, open or set forth. The Saxon 
called it, Oster or Eastermonath, in which month the 


feast of the Saxon goddess, Eastre, Easter, or Eoster is | 


said to have beeen celebrated. April, with us, is some- ! 
times represented as a girl clothed in green, with a 
garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds; ho'ding in one 
hand primroses and violets, and in the other the zadi- 
acal sign, Taurus, or the bull, into which constellation 
the sun enters during thismonth. ‘Ihe Romans con- 
secrated the first of April to Venus, the goddess of 
beauty, the mother of love, the queen of laughter, the 








mstress of the graces; and the Roman widows and 
virgins assembled in the temple of Virile Fortu e and | 
disclosing their personal deformities, prayed the god- | 
less to conceal them from their husbands. 

In this month the business of ereation seems re- 
sumed. The vital spark rekindles in dormant existen- 
ces; and all things “live,and move, and have their 
beng.” "The earth puts on her livery to await the 
ca‘l ot her lord: the air breathes gently on his cheek, 
and condnets to his ear the warblings of the birds, and 
the odours of new-born herbs and flowers; the great 
tye of the world “sees and shines’? with bright and | 
gladdening glances; the waters teem with life; man | 
himself feels the revivilying and all-pervading influ- 
ence ; and his 


| 
—— spirit holds communion sweet | 
With the brighter spirits of the sky. 


Original. 


SONG. 
BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, L. L, D. 


Thou art lovelier than the springing 
Of a flower in sunny June, 
Thy voice is like the singing 
Of the night-bird by the Moon. 
Thine eyes have all the brightness 
Of the morning’s birth of dawn, 
And thy foot the bounding lightness 
Ot a wood-nymph’s on the lawn. 


There is beauty in each feature 
Of thy mind-illumined face, 
And I bless thee, as a creature 
Full of majesty and grace. 
Like the onrush of a river, 
Arrow-darting by its shore, 
In the tide of love which ever 
Flows to thee, dear Leonor! 


or 


THE DYING GIRL TO HER LOVER: 


Farewell! the word is spoken 
That severs us forever. 
Farewell! the vow is broken 
That bound you as my lover. 
The troth that once you plighted, 
The hopes that you bid hive, 
Are now forever blighted, 
And can no more deceive. 


You sought my heart and won it— 
My love was all yourown: 
You’ve broke my heart, and from it 
All happiness is gone. 
I would not new upbraid you, 
Nor cause one moment’s pain— 
I die !—Oh, could that aid you, 
I'd die for you again, oOo. Pr. Q. 
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LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


Tse Gentieman 1N Biack.—This is the title of a 
very =e work in one volume, just published by 
Carey and Hart of this city. ‘The Gentleman in Black, 
is the gentleman with a long tail, who assumesa tan- 
gible shape, and tenders assistance to a gay votary of 
fashion, who has lost his all at the gaming table. A 
contract is made between the parties—the Gentleman 
in Black agrees to provide money, and the poor 
Frenchman promises to sin a second the first year, 
two seconds the second, four seeonds the third, eight 
seconds the fourth, sixteen seconds the fifth, and so 
on during his natural life. The incidents of the work 
hinge upon this contract, and the gradual progress of 
crime is most admirably depicted. The vein of hu- 
mour, and the laughable scenes interspersed in the 
work, are irresistible. 

aneemcenetiinssiteeniie 


Messrs Key & Biddle have just published several 
new and entertaining works, among which are the 
following: 

Triats anp Triumpus.—One volume, comprising 
“The Convict’s Daughter,” and “The Convert’s 
Daughter.” Both are well written and abound with 
deeply interesting sketches and incidents. ‘The author 
is Daniel Richardson, Esq. The volume is dedicated 
to Geo. Spenser Crackenthorpe, Esq. 


Taves In Frencu.—This is a little work that will 
»rove of much value to those who are learninx the 
‘rench language. It contains a great number and va- 
riety of tales and essays, stories, &c. suitable for 

translation. The style is simple, and at the end of 
each chapter a translation of idiomatic expressions is 
furnished to aid the student. 

Tue Schoot Boy’s Frirenp.—A small volume pre- 
pared by the author of the “ Young Man’s Own Book,” 
as a manual of scientific and useful recreations, exer- 
cises and pursuits, for the leisure hours of youth. It is 
ornamented with a number of very pretty cuts, and 
cannot fail to prove an agreeable museum for children. 
Some idea of the author’s plan, and the arrangement 
of his subjects may be obtained by the following ex- 
tract, which we recommend to the earnest attention of 
our juvenile readers. 


A Plan for the true enjoyment of Leisure hours du- 
ring the period of nstruction at School. 


What we have already said is sufficient to convince 
any ingenuous and fair minded youth of the import- 
ance of a general system of industry at school. No one 
who is deeply impressed with the foregoing remarks, 
will fail to apply himself to his lessons during study 
hours. What now remains, is to offer some directions 
as to the proper employment of leisure hours. ‘The 
right disposition of this matter has a very important 
bearing on the character and successof all. If our 
leisure time is devoted to utter idleness, to mere trifling 
or to excess, there is great danger that the whole 
character may become corrupted and the fairest pros- 
pects blighted. 

In order that the health should be preserved and the 
body invigorated, some time must be devoted to ac- 
tive exercise; and we propose, in their proper place, 
to treat of gyninastics and healthful sports of various 
kinds. Our purpose at present is to point out a vast 
field of enjoyment, not only accessible to most boys, 
during the period while they are at school, but every 
way conductive to their improvement. The pleasures 
which we propose to offer, are of the highest and pure- 
est kind, tending to enlarge the mind, iniprove the 
taste, and purify the affections of the heart—to ac- 
quaint the ingenuous youth with the noble works of 
man and the nobler works of God—to inspire him 
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with a generous emulation in the study of science, 
and a deep reverence for the Author of Nature. 
We shall enumerate the Arts and Sciences which 
are proper subjects of study for the young, and point 
out some of the modes in which information may be 
acquired concerning them, even by the unassisted ef. 
forts of boys at school ; and that too, in a way which 
will afford the most agreeable recreation at the time, 
and will not fail to give a taste for scientific inquiry, 
which will furnish an elegant species of relaxation 
during the active period of lite, and a lasting solace in 
its decline. 
Let not our young readers be alarmed at the array 
presented in the following short synopsis of the Arts 
Sciences. It is like a very small map of the world, 
which presents nothing but crooked lines and dry 
names, it resembles the map in another particular; 
:t is the outline of fair and lovely regions, full of ali 
fruits and flowers, the melody of choice birds, “ the 
pomp of groves and garniture of fields ;” and to travel 
through it with a proper intelligence, we must first 
look upon a map of the whole, dry and forbidding 
though it may seem. 
So 
THE CAVALIERS OF VIRGINIA. 


The Harpers have just published an historical ro. 
manee under this title, from the pen of the author of 
“The Kentuckian in New York,” which we have 
found unusually interesting. In the selection of his 
subject and in treating of its national character, the 
writer has displayed judgment and taste. The history 
of the “ Ancient Dominion” during the ascendancy 
of the Protector and Charles the 2d, is in itself a 
fruitful theme of instruction, but when we find in- 
terwoven with the matter of fact detail of passing 
events, a vivid and graphic tale, trom the pen of an 
able and accomplished American writer, our gratifica- 
tion is greatly enhanced. If the author of this work 
had more imitators—we speak in reference to the na- 
tional character of his subject—we might soon be en- 
abled to hurl back upon British pedants, in rebutting 
the silly taunt, “who reads an American book ?” the 
just reply—who does not? 

The characters of the “Cavaliers of Virginia” are 
mostly taken from among the few choice spirits whose 
notions of cavaliership and country followed them to 
their new home, in the western hemisphere, and the 
pm features of the work are deduced from the 

istory of Virginia, under the immediate government 
of Sir William Berkeley, the royal governor. 

The author has drawn an able sketch of the bitter 
hostility entertained against arbitrary sway, even at 
the early period of the tale, by the people of the colonies, 
and his descriptive powers would do no discredit to 
the best American writers. 
unfolding the grandeurand magnificence of American. 
scenery, before the works of art had despoiled it ol 
its romance, there is a freshaess of thought that is 
powerfully absorbing. 


—<———— 
One of the most thrilling passages in Capt. Cha- 
mier’s work entitled the “Unfortunate Man,” just pub- 
lished by the Harpers, is that which describes the ehase 
of a slaver ship by a British Man of War, and the ex- 
pedients resorted to by the crew to save themselves 
from being captured. We extract a portion of this 
chapter, and are assured by the writer that the whole 
story is founded on fact. : 
An edition of this work has just been published, in 
a very neat style, by the Harpers, of New York. It 
may be obtained of Mr. A. Perkins, Chesnut street. 
Captain Smith was one of the most fearless, heart- 
less men the world ever saw. He was desperately 
brave, andalways foremost in any danger or difficulty; 
his crew knew him well, and, like all seamen, they 


In his peculiar style of 
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overlooked his bad qualities in remembering his cou- 
rage. He was by no means an idle man; he was al- 
ways employed about something useful: he did not 
trust the mate with the navigation; he was his own 
captain, master, and boatswain, and never sent a man 
where he feared to go himself; but now, all the devil 
of his composition came to light. The stranger gain- 
ed upon us. She was not more than two gun-shots 
distant; the breeze seemed to favour her in strength ; 
in short, four hours more would have seen the Rapid a 
prize, had not something been done--that something 
was now about to be tried. The mate and captain 
were in earnest conversation abaft; the lightning of 
the latter’s eye seemed to dazzle the mate into subjec- 
tion; but still there was a reluctance about the coun. 
renance of the mate which would not entirely yield. 
| heard him say, “ But if we are taken, after doing it, 
what will become of us all? We shall be hung, sir, 
we shall be hung.” I certainly could not help saying 
to myself, “* Please God and a strong rope.” 

“Tt is a chance, and the only chance,” said the cap- 
tain, “and no one will care a pin about the business 
if we get away.” 

“Oh yes,” said the mate, “if we could only get 
away. Why, to be sure, I should not be so slack in 
stays uiyself, but that confounded vessel sails well, 
and we are evidently losing ground fast.” 


“Well,” said Smith, “let the worst be the worst, 
that is, our capture and the fore-yard arm. I will be 
responsible since you fear; and seeing, as 1 do, that 
the taking of the Rapid is at once the downfall of 
myself and family, I am resolved to have one chance 
nore of escape. If wecan go on until night, the fre- 
quent squalls may allow us to try another manceuvre, 
which may prove more fortunate than the one last; and 
it the bait does not tempt sufficiently, why we are on- 
ly saving one or two human beings from a life of 
misery. 

“Well,” said the mate, “I’m agreed.—Forward 
there,” said he. 

“Sir,” answered a rough-looking fellow. 

“Jump down,” said the captain, “and hoist up one 
or two empty casks, and send the cooper aft with his 
tools, : 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the man with all the in- 
diflerence of a sailor. 

The cooper soon made his appearance; in five 
minutes the empty casks were on deck, the heads of 
doth were taken eit, and the cooper set to work to 
cut out a circle large enough fora man’s neck. The 
imate, who was a handy fellow of all work, began at 
one cask, and the captain stood by, urging the work- 
nen to use every despatch. ‘The breeze had freshened, 
aud we held out our own pretty well with the stran- 
ger; atany rate Ll was fearful that she did not gain 
upon us very rapidly. In the mean time, both cooper 
and assistant worked away with the greatest indifler- 
ence, and no human eye could have detected the slight- 

‘variation of countenance in the mate, although he 
was fully aware of the desperate act about to be com- 
mitted. When the casks were ready, the upper hoops 
vere taken off, so as to allow the cooper to place the 
ieads in when required. A pig of iron ballast was 
‘istened in each cask, and then it was that the mate 
sid in a firm voice :— 

“Now, sir, we are ready. If youare still determin- 
“,d—n me if you shall ever say that John Collins 
"as afraid when death was at hand.” 


The captain’s son had been all along watching the 
Novements of the cooper, but was quite in ignorance 
0! the intention of his father. Once indeed he asked 
what was the hele cut in the head of the cask for; but 
ié Was told to be silent, in a tone of voice which set 
‘ne shaking like a monkey in frosty weather, 

“Bring one of the slaves upon deck,” said the cap- 
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tain i, “and, do you hear? pick out a lively and a slim 
one. 

The slave was brought unshackled upon deck: he 
looked round him with surprise, and yet with indiffer- 
ence; his eye was sunken from care and from sick- 
ness, and his poor emaciated form had qualified him 
to come forward in the capacity alluded to. 

“ He’s the liveliest we can find, sir,” said one of the 
seamen ; “ for he was the only one who was talking, 
and I fancy he is as slim as any of the rest; but for 
that matter we shall have no trouble to find another.” 

By this time, about ten of the crew had assembled 
about the mainmast,curious to see what was to be 
done. The slave was told by signs to get into the 
cask, which he endeavoured todo; but he was so long 
in the limbs that he could not sit down in the bottom 
as he was desired. To effect this a little manual la- 
bour was applied by the bystanders, but ineffectually ; 
for the slave was so stiff from the exertion of walk- 
ing, and from the hardness of his resting-place, that 
the attempt was abandoned. 

“Oh,” said young Smith, “if you want a person 
to get into the cask, try young Ganjam. He is small 
enough, and supple enough, or else I have worn my 
colt out to no purpose.” 

The mate looked at the captain. The eye spoke 
volumes; and little did 1 know at that moment that 
my life was hanging on the thin thread of Captain 
Smith’s conscience. 

In the mean time young Smith had seized me by 
the collar of the shirt, and had placed me by the side 
of the cask. The mate looked at me, as if measur- 
ing my height, and then at the captain, signifying by 
his glance that I shonld do very well; and said he, 

“White might be more sure than black. Here, 
youngster, jump in here, and let us see how tall you are.” 

Not knowing and not imagining the intention, I 
got into the cask, and by means of such exertion I 
sat down exactly as was required,.my neck just com- 
ing in a line with tle mark for the head of the cask. 

ven the sailors, who upto that moment had no 
idea of the captain’s intentions, grivned, and said that 
I was made for the cask, and sat in it as snug as any 
cr gy ever was hoisted in. That remark saved 
my life. 

Captain Smith, who seemed absorbed in thought, 
and who looked like a man screwing up his courage 
to desperation, suddenly broke his jong silence, and 
merely said, 

“ No, no! not him.” 

“Oh then,” said his son, “try my black wife.” 

* Ah!” ejaculated the captain. 

“'That would do just as well,” said the mate; “so 
bring her aft, here; you’re not the first in the world 
who would like to get so sure a divorce.” 

Away went the incarnate devil, and in two minutes 
he was seen lugging along his miserable victim by the 
hair of the head: one or two more of that sex came 
on deck, but were ins'antly sent below again. 

“ Here, you Ganjam, jump in the cask, and show 
this young lady how she is to sit, for none but the 
devil can talk the negro language.” 

1 did as I was desired, and then got out again. The 
girl was then told to do as I had done; but she hesi- 
tated, as if warned by some unseen power of the dan- 
ger which awaited her. Asshe could not succeed the 
first time, I was desired to place her properly which I 
did. ‘The cooper was told to fix her head in, fitting 
the part about her neck. ; 
“Come, down with you,” said the mate; “now, 
cooper, fix on her necklace, and take care it does not 
fit too tight, for she is going into strange company.” 
The remorse of conscience which had at first ex- 
hibited itself in this worthy associate of the captain’s 





had entirely vanished: like many others who, having 
made one false step, from that instant fly to the other 
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extreme. Thus we not unfrequently see women whose 
virtues have been sacrificed, suddenly assume the open 
countenance of vice, and from being modest and re- 
served, become shameless and impudent. 

The last stroke of the mallet had driven home the 
upper hoop of the cask ; the poor girl, who imagined, 
perhaps, that some kind of amusement was to follow, 
kept laughing and smiling, ard vainly endeavoured to 
make us understand her delight, as she poured forth a 
volume of words, The captain had walked aft and 
called the mate: the stranger had evidently gained so 
much that in two hours she would have had us under 
her guns; and, after remarking this aloud, the former 
said, “ Well, it is our only alternative ; but, used as I 
am to scenes of horror, l cannot bear to see a person 
smile when such a chance awaits them.” 

“The stranger,” said the master, “ is right astern, 
and it is impossible for them not to see the cask ; now 
let us see it their Christian charity can overcome their 
love of prize-money. If you intend to do it, we have 
no time to loose.” 

“ Do it!” said the captain. 

The mate walked to the gangway, and put the cask 
close to the side. It was now that the poor imprison- 
ed wretch imagined her destiny ; she gave a shriek so 
loud and piercing that every slave below startled at 
the sound, and, ere she could continue her loud cry 
for mercy, the mate and one of the seamen had litted 
the cask clear of the side, and vibrating it once and 
twice, the third time they relinquished their grasp, and 
the poor creature who had been sold to enrich others, 
now found herself the victim for their security. 

The cask, when it fell into the water, twirled round 
and round with fearful rapidity, but, owing to the bal- 
last, it always kept up, leaving the girl’s bead plainly 
visible. Her eye, whenever the twirl of the cask al- 
lowed it to rest on the ship, had more of imploring 
mercy than the words of the most frightened convicis; 
she screamed for pity—alas! pity was not known to 
those who had purchased her life —flight, safety was 
the only thought which occupied her hali-murderer’s 
mind. The freshness of the breeze, the noise occa- 
sioned by the rapidity of the vessel’s way, soon pre- 
dominated, and the shriek of the negro girl was lost 
im thedistance. ‘The eyes of the crew now rested on 
the cask ; the captain kept his glass steadily fixed on 
what the mate called the water-nymph, and a quarter 
of an hour would decide the fate of the girl, the Rapid, 
and the captain. Then was conjecture at its utmost. 
The cask, being small, appeared at a greater distance 
than the stranger, and as, from the slight variation in 
steering and the send of the sea, the cask was to lee- 

ward ot the vessel, it was imagined that either the 
negress had passed unseen, or was left to inevitable 
death, the spirit of gain having predominated over the 
spirit of charity. But it was only the fears of the vil- 
lains which could have harboured such an idea ; for 
sailors are generally the most humane beings alive, 
and when a woman is concerned, they would risk 
more than almost any of the biped race. 

While the mate was cursing the unsuccessful scheme 
and the captain was meditating some further rascality, 
the royals, courses, and flying-jib of the stranger were 
suddenly seen shaking, and then instantaneously re- 
duced; the ship was brought to the wind and hove-to, 
and the lee-quarter boat was lowered. ‘I'hen it was, 
for the first,that we made out our pursuer to be an 
English sloop of war, tor she noisted her colours, per- 
haps to inspire courage in the negress, or to make her 
understand that she was discovered. 
_“ 'There’s shorten sail and heave-to,” saidthe mate, 
jumping at the same time in ecstacies; “ we are sale 
now: let’s send adrift another directly ; it will take 
her ten minutes at least before blacky and the boat are 
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“ Hand up a live log for a swim,” said another of 
the crew : they all saw their safety secured by the plan; 
another victim, a smal] man, was consigned to the 
waves. ‘Two more casks were brought up and got 
ready, and it was determined to continue launching 
one at a time until sunset. The manifest indifference 
of the negroes, and their little attempt at resistance, 
was quite wonderful; only in one case out of eight 
did the mate find any opposition, and that was but 
momentary. The black looked round for his com. 
panions who had been brought up betore him, and it 
was supposed that in his search he saw the cask which 
was occupied by a victim floating astern; but, the in. 
stant he became violent, they seized him, lashed his 
hands behind him, and, by way of giving him conso- 
lation, threw two overboard together, one close by 
the side of the other. 

The distance gained by this plan was immense; it 
was calculated that we had dropped the sloop about 
six miles, for she saw every cask and hove-to to pick 
it up, and then made all sail again; but, although she 
must have steered latte:ly close to the negro, and had 
her boat ready and her hands on deck, yet she never 
was fairly in pursuit again under ten minutes ora 
quarter ot an hour. 

The night was now fast approaching, already the 
stranger was scarcely visible, and every preparation 
was made to eflect another manceuvre; the wind 
came in squalls of rain, which generally tasted about 
twenty minutes, and then was followed by a lull, or a 
partial cessation of wind. No sooner had we lost 
sight entirely of the sloop, than the studding-sail booms 
were rigged out, the studding-sails hoisted on the 
yards, and when the next squall of wind and rain 
came, we bore right up before it, set every inch of 
canvass we could carry, extinguished all lights, and 
made the vessel as light as possible by again throwing 


over some ballast. 
[annie canned 


A Winter in the West: by a New-Yorker. New 
York—Harpers & Brothers. 


We have taken up no work from the pen of an 
American writer, and from the press of American pub- 
lishers, that has afforded us more satisfaction than the 
present. Considered either in reference to the per- 
spicuity and beauty of style, or the character of its 
subjects, it isa work of which we feel proud, because 
it furnishes indisputable evidences of genius, and be- 
cause the author isan American citizen. ‘The accom- 
plished writer—Mr. Hoffinan, late one of the editors 
of the New York American—gives a sketch of his ob 
servations made during a tour to the far region of the 
reat lakes, and the upper Mississippi, passing from 
Row York through New Jersey and Pennsylvania to 
Wheeling,thence to Pittsburg, Cleaveland and Detroit, 
thence through Michigan to Galena and Prarie du 
Chien, and homeward through Illinois, Mississipp! and 
Ohio. 
The remarks and observations of the author shew 
a reflecting mind, in a slight degree tinged with 4 
shade of romance. His reflections are generally ap- 
posite and just, while his graphic deseriptons of west- 
ern scenery, boundless forests, vast prairies, might) 
mountains and rivers, are at all times animated and vi- 
gorous. The language of the work is chaste throughout 
and the incidents of the author’s journey are rendered 
deeply interesting, by the manner in which they 4° 
described. The work has all the freshness of origiN@)- 


den field—and affords a rich and pleasing picture ° 


known to the residents on the Atlantic slope. '° 


predict for Mr. Hoffman’s work an unusual degree 





hoisted up, and in this way we can continue to regain 
our lost ground until dark,” . 


popularity, as it cannot fail to challenge the admira 
‘tion of all liberal and candid critics. 








ity—although the author has not selected an untroc- 


our immense western territories, of which so little !s 
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We cannot forego the pleasure of making two or| the hound in finding his way ; and when you add to 


three extracts. 


The treacherous attributes of the shore of Lake Erie 
suggested to my companion, who, though young, has 
been a traveller in his day, an incident he witnessed 
while journeying through some of the remote provinces 
ot Mexico, which would make no feeble subject for the 
pencil of Weir or Inman. He had ridden with an 
English gentleman for many hours through an unset- 
tled country, where not a drop of water was to be ob. 
tained for their horses, when, coming suddenly upon 
a clear stream, sparkling over its bed of yellow sand, 
their weary beasts sprang forward simultaneously, to 
drink from the grateful current. A break in the bank 
caused their riders to rein up and dismount, retaining 
at the same time the loosened reins in their hands, 
while their horses stepped down to the margin of the 
break. ‘I'he American, finding that the deccitful bot- 
tom yielded as soon as_ touched, jerked his terrified 
beast from the fatal spot, while as yet his forefeet 
were only immersed in the quicksand. But the horse 
of the Englishman, in his eagerness to get at the wa- 
ter, made but one step to destruction. He sunk 
floundering to his shoulders before an effort could be 
made to rescue him; and then, ss iu his struggles to 
extricate himsclf from the ingulfing pool, he heaved 
his broad chest high above its surface, and the sucking 
sands drew his quarters in a moment beneath them. 
The nostrils of the suffering animal dilated with the 
fierce death encounter, and giving that hideous cry— 


“The cry of steeds that shriek in agony,” 


he tossed his head frantically above his greedy grave— 
his mane fluttered for a moment on the shallow wa- 
ter, and the bed of the stream closed over him for 
ever. 

* + * * + * 

The love of spirituous liquors is a natural craving 
of the red man, which is irrepressible, and as such I 
have heard the most humane and intelligent persons 
speak of it,—people who have passed their lives 
among the Indians, and have done their best to snatch 
them from this perdition. The haughtiest chiet will 
travel a hundred miles for a pint ot whiskey, and get 
drunk the moment he receives it, wheresoever he 
may be. Providence seems to have designed that this 
mysterious race should not continue upon the earth, 
and fate has intused a fatal thirst into their bosoms, 
which is hastening their doom with fearful celerity. 
But six yearsago, and the woods around me were 
alive with Indians; now they are only traversed by a 
lew such stragglers as these. You may talk ol civili- 
zing them,—but that, too, is impossible. You may 
more easily civilize the stupidest African than the 
most intelligent Indian; and yet, who for a moment 
would compare the erect port and manly tread, the 
ar, the blooded look of the one, with his keen saga- 
city and rare instincts, to the misshapen form, the 
shuffling gait, and stupid bearing of the other? Where, 
then, lies the difficulty? The African is an imitative 
animal,—the Indian is not. 
your weapons, for he has felt their edge; and he will 
take himself ridiculous by wearing a cocked hat, be- 
cause he conceives it to be an emblem of authority. 
Rings and bracelets he may wear, for they recommend 
him to his own tribe; but the torms and fashions of 
civuization he despises. ‘Ihe negro furnishes the best 
taw material for a dandy that can be had; he learns 
at once how to wear his hat and adjust his shirt-col- 
a", according to the last mode ot the white man. 
lhe Indian, if a fop, departs even further than usual 
‘rom the costume of a European. He comes from 
Nature’s hands all that she ever intended him to be,— 
the wild man of the woods. T’o the fleetness of the 
cer in traversing the forest, he unites the instinct of 


fe will copy the form of | 





these mental gifts a certain wild eloquence, wholly 
unimprovable by cultivation, you have nearly summed 
up the intellectual qualifications of the American 
savage,—the genuine child of nature—the untamed— 
the untameable. 


* * * * * * 


The story of Adam Poe’s desperate encounter with 
two Indians, as told in “ Metcalf’s Indian Warfare ot 


the West,” is one of the most characteristic traditions 
of the Ohio. 


It was about the close of the Revolution that a 
party of six orseven Wyandot Indians crossed uver 
to the south side of the Ohio River, fifty miles below 
Pittsburg, and in their hostile excursions among the 
early settlers killed an old man, whom they found 
alone in one of the houses which they plandered. The 
news soon spread among the white people; seven or 
eight of whom seized their rifles, and pursued the 
marauders. In this party were two brothers, named 
Adam and Andrew Poe, strong and active men, and 
much respected in the settlement. ‘They followed up 
the chase all night, and im the morning found them- 
selves, as they expected, upon the right track. The 
Indians could now be easily followed by their traces 
onthe dew. The print of one very large foot was 
seen, and it was thus known that a famous Indian of 
uncommon size and strength must be of the party. 
The track led to the river. ‘The whites followed it 
directly, Adam Poe excepted ; who, fearing that they 
nicht be taken by surprise, breke off from the rest. 
His intention was to creep along the edge of the bank 
under cover of the trees and bushes, and to fall upon 
the savages so suddenly that he might get them be- 
tween his own fire and that of his companions. At 
the point where he suspected they were, he saw the 
rafts which they were accustomed to push before 
them when they swam the river, and on which they 
placed their blankets, tomahawks, and guns. The 
Indians themselves he could not see, and was obliged 
to go partly down the bank to get a shot at them. As 
he ceccaaien w th his rifle cocked, he discovered two 
—the celebrated large Indian and a smaller one, separ- 
ated from the others, and holding their rifles also 
cocked in their hands. He took aim at the large one, 
but his rifle snapped, without giving the intended fire. 
The Indians turned instantly at the sound. Poe was 
too near them to retreat,and had not time to cock 
and take aim again. Suddenly he leaped down upon 
them, and caught the large Indian by the clothes, on 
his breast, and the small ore by throwing an arm 
round his neck ; they all fell together, but Poe was 
uppermost. While he was struggling to keep down 
the large Indian, the small one, at a word spoken by 
his fellow-savage, slipped his neck out of Poe’s em- 
brace, and ran to the raft fora tomahawk. ‘The large 
Indian at this moment threw his arms about Poe’s 
body, and held him fast, that the other might come up 
and kill him. Poe watched the approach and the de- 
scending arm of the small Indian so well, that at the 
instant of the intended stroke he raised his foot, and 
by a vigorous and skilful blow knocked the toma- 
hawk from the assailant’s hand. At this, thelarge 
Indian cried out with an exclamation of contempt for 
the small one. The latter, however, caught his toma- 
hawk again and approached more cautiously, waving 
his arm up and down with mock blows, to deceive 
Poe as tv the stroke which was intended to be real 
and fatal. Poe, however, was so vigilant and active 
that he averted the tomahawk from his head, and re- 
ceived it upon his wrist with a considerable wound, 
deep enough to cripple but not entirely to destrey the 
use of his hand. In this crisis of peril he made a 


violent effort, and broke luose trom the large Indian. 
He snatched a rifle, and shot the smal! one as he ran 
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up a third time with his lifted tomahawk. The large 
Indian was now on his feet, and grasping Poe by the 
shoulder and leg, hurled him in the air, heels over 
head upon the shore. Poe instantly rose, and a new 
and more desperate struggle ensued. The bank was 
slippery, and = 8 fellinto the water, when each strove 
to drown the other. Their efforts were long and 
doubtful, each alternately under and half-strangled ; 
until Poe, fortunately, grasped with his unwounded 
hand the tuft of hair upon the scalp of the Indian, and 
forced his nead into the water. ‘This appeared to be 
decisive cf his fate, for soon he manifested all the 
symptoms of a drowning man, bewildered in the mo- 
ment of death. Poe relaxed his hold, and discovered 
too late the stratagem. The Indian was instantly 
upon his feet again, and engaged anew in the fierce 
contest for victory and life. They were naturally 
carried farther into the stream, and the current be. 
coming stronger bore them beyond theirdepth. Thc 

were now compelled to loosen their hold upon ak 
other, and to swim for mutual safety. Both sought 
the shore to seize a gun; but the Indian was the best 
swimmer, and gained it first. Poe then turned imme- 
diately back into the water to avoid a greater danger— 
meaning to dive, if possible, to escape the fire. For- 
tunately for him, the Indian caught up the rifle which 
had been discharged into the breast of the smaller 
savage. At this critical juncture, Poe’s brother An- 
drew presented himself. He hed just left the party 
who had been in pursuit of the other Indians, and 


who had killed all but one of them at the expense of 


three of their own lives. He had heard that Adam 
was in great peril, and alone in a fight with two 
against him; for one of the whites had mistaken 
Adam in the water with his bloody hand for a wound- 
ed Indian, and fired a bullet into his shoulder. Adam 
now cried out to his brother to kill the big Indian on 
the shore; but Andrew’s gun had been discharged, 
and was not again loaded. ‘The contest was now be- 
tween the savage and Andrew. Each laboured to 
load his rifle first. The Indian, after putting in his 
powder and hurrying his motions to force down the 
ball, drew out his ramrod with such violence as to 
throw it some yards into the water. While he ranto 
pick it up, Andrew gained an advantage, as the In- 
dian had stillto ram his bullet home. But a hair 
would have turned the scale; for the savage was just 
raising his gun to his eye with unerring aim, when he 
received the fatal fire of the backwoodsman. An- 
drew then jumped into the river to assist his wounded 
brother to the shore; but Adam, thinking more of car- 
rying the big Indian home, as a trophy; than of his 
own wounds, urged Andrew to go back and prevent 
the struggling savage from rolling himself into the 
eurrent and escaping. Andrew, however, was too so- 
licitous for the fate of Adam to allow him to obey; 
and the high-souled Wyandot, jealous of his honcur 
as 2 warrior, even in death, and knowing well the in- 
tention of his white conquerors, succeeded in retaining 
life and action long enough to reach the cuffent, by 
which his dead body was swept down beyond the 
chance of pursuit. 


<cieiencenceetiiaataisiciiimies 
TANNER’S ATLAS CLASSICA, 


No. 3 of the new and elegant Classical Atlas has 
just made its appearance. It contains—I. map of the 
world, according to Herodotus. LI. A map of Pelopon- 
esus, exhibiting the travels of Anarcharsis. 11. map 
of Sarmatia, Antiqua, and IV. map of Pannonia, Da- 
cia, Illyricum, &c. The work is published by H. 8. 
Tanner, Geographer, at $1 per number. 

vce piece 


CatecuisM oN Cre.iistry.—A little work, entitled 
a “Catechism on Chemistry, adapted to the course 
of lectures delivered in the University of Pennsylvania 
—by Isaac 8. Haines, M. D.” has just been publish- 


“ 


CURRAN, 





ed Mr. J. G. Auner, 331 Market street. It treats o/ 
the various branches of this interesting science, in 9 
briefand condensed form, and furnishes much valy. 
able information for the man of science as well as for 
the general reader. ; 


RISE OF CURRAN, 
_ When Curran was called to the bar, he was withou: 
friends, without connexions, without fortune—con. 
scious of talents far above the mob by which he was 
elbowed, and endued with a sensibility which render. 
ed him painfully alive to the mortification he was 
fated to experience. After toiling for a very inade. 
quate recompense at the sessions of Cork, and wear. 
ing, as he said himself, his teeth almost to their 
stumps, he proceeded to the metropolis, taking for 
his wife cad young children a miserable lodging on 
Hog-hill. ‘Term after term, without either profit or 
professional reputation, he paced the hall of the Four 
Courts, Yet even thus he was not altogether undis. 
tinguished. If his pocket was not heavy, his heart 
was light. He was young and ardent—buoyed up 
not less by the consciousness of what he felt within 
than by the encouraging comparison with those who 
were successful around him, and he took his station 
among the crowd of idlers whom he amuced with his 
wit, or amazed by his eloquence. Many even who 
had emerged from that crowd, did not disdain occa 
sionally to glean from his conversation the rich and 
varied treasures which he did not fail to squander with 
the most unsparing prodigality ; and some there were, 
who observed the brightness of the infant luminary 
struggling through the obscurity that clouded i's com. 
mencement. Amongst those who had the discrimi- 
nation to appreciate and the heart to feel for him, 
luckily for Curran, was Mr. Arthur Wolfe, afierwards 
the unfortunate but respected Lord Kilwarden. ‘The 
first fee of any consequence that he received, was 
through his recommendation ; and his recital of the 
incident cannot be without its interest to the young 
professional aspirant who a temporary neglect may 
have sunk into dejection. “I then fived?? said he, 
“upon Hog Hill; my wife and children were the 
chief furniture of my apartments; and as to my rent, 
it stood pretty much the same chance of liquidation as 
the national debt. Mrs. Curran, however, was a bar- 
rister’s lady, and what was wanted in wealth, she was 
well determined should be supplied by dignity. The 
landlady, on the other hand, ad no idea of any gra- 
dation except that of pounds, shillings and pence. 
walked out one morning to avoid the perpetual alter- 
cations on the subject, with my mind, you may 1a- 
agine, in no very enviable temperament. [ fell into 
the gloom into which from my infancy 1 had been 
occasionally subject. I had a family for whom I had 
no dinner, and a landlady for whom I had no rent. I 
had gone abroad in despondency: I returned home 
almost in desperation. When I opened the door o! 
my study, where Lavater alone could have found 3 
library, the first object which presented itself was au 
immense folio of a brief, twenty golden guineas wrap 
ped up beside it, and the name of old Bob Lyons 
marked upon the back of it. I paid my landlacy; 
bought a goud dinner; gave Bob Lyons a share 01 1!, 
and that pte was the date of my prosperity ;” such 
was his own exact account of his professional ad- 
vancement. 





ene renee 
Susstirure ror Crrosote.--The Boston Medica! 
and Surgical Journal states, that a French Physician 
has discovered that obstinate cultaneous affections, 
and cancerous ulcerations, may be succcsstully treated 
with ssot, ins:ead of the expensive article of Kreosote. 
The lotion is made by boiling two large handfuls ot 
soot in a pintot water for half an hour, and then strain 
ing it. This is applied four times, or oftener, a day: 
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